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Do You Find Track Labor 


Scarce, Expensive and 
Inefficient P 


Some engineers report a r cent sav 
Some eng port a 50 per cent saving 
in track laying labor with 


STEEL TWIN TIES 


Actually half the men or half the cost! 


There is less tie weight per mile of track. 
Twin ties for a mile weigh 58 tons. 
Oak ties for a mile weigh 158 tons. 

There are no bolts and nuts to waste time over. 


Quickly applied taper jaw rail clips economize 
lime and can be readily handled by inexperi- 
enced labor with a small hammer, 


Write for track laying plans and details of 
Steel Twin Tie Economy. 
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HL Control 


Solves Seattle’s Con- 


gested Traffic Problem 
The City of Seattle has definitely decided 


on train operation as a means of reducing 
congestion of traffic on downtown lines. 
They operate two-car multiple unit trains 
equipped with HL Control and Double 
Westinghouse No. 310 Motors. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all Large American Cities W 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


. Westinghouse 
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_ Let’s Increase Bepduetion i in 
. Our Own Back Yard 
7E HEAR a great deal of talk, and all of us con- 
tribute to the general pow-wow, about the other 
fellow’s decreased production. We glibly cite from our 
friends’ conversations examples of work which should 
be done in an hour, but which ‘took a certain work- 
' man two hours; of laziness and refusal to work, etc. 
- And what good does this do, this incrimination of 
_ the other fellow; usually unknown? 

‘What we must do is to work ourselves and be sure 
: that there can be no possible ground for a like criticism 
leveled at us. 

: Each man must feel his own responsibility and show 
_.that he realizes the situation by his production on 
_‘the job in which he finds himself. This electric rail- 
way industry, for example, is a business vitally im- 
b “portant to the whole community and to each and every 
‘individual in it. And the entire group of men in 
the industry can well begin their efforts at home. Each 
of us must realize his obligation to the industry, upon 
the success of which our own individual successes de- 
pend; to appeal our self-interest. If we all did that very 
thing, and acted upon that realization, one hundred 
per cent we would at least do no more than our duty 
to our own job, to ourselves, to the industry and 
through the industry to the country. 
In some places this is being done, and the habit is 
contagious. Let’s all commence in our own back yard 
‘and get to work on a production basis we’ve hever 
_ attempted before. Give the message to the other fel- 
_ low by example, by advertising, by encouragement. 


. 


_ Why It Was Proper for 
Mayor Peters to Protest 

ROOF is growing of the more general acceptanve of 

the modern conception of the function of a public 
utility. This is that the utility is not primarily an 
enterprise for private profit, but a necessary part of the 
life of the community in whose continuous service the 
public is vitally concerned. For reasons of policy it 
‘has been considered wise to allow this service to be 
‘supplied by private enterprise, and the private capital 
thus engaged must receive a fair return, otherwise the 
service will not expand with the needs of the commu- 
nity. But outside of this matter of the conduct of the 
enterprise, 3t closely resembles actual municipal service, 
ike the police and fire departments, and the public 
should be as vitally interested as with them in seeing 


ages in itcburge are also clear. Once this cena 
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suffering most. 


Number 21 


is admitted the respensibility of the public for reason- 
able operating conditions is clear. In a sense this condi- 
tion is recognized and prevails wherever there is a pub- 
lic service commission. But the commission can do its 
best work when it is supported by public opinion, and 
correct thinking on this subject is a matter which all 
utility. companies should do all they can to stimulate. 


You Can Help Improve 

the Mail Service 

E REGRET very much indeed that there is one 

link in the chain of operation involved in the 
service of this paper-to its readers over which we have 
ro control. While we are endeavoring to keep the indus- 
try informed of all developments through a fairly com- 
prehensive contact with the field, and our mechanical 
department is functioning properly in printing and bind- 


‘ing the paper and getting it into the mails promptly on 


Saturday each week, yet we are frequently confronted 
with complaints that the paper reaches the subscriber 
several days after it normally should arrive. 

We wish this were a fault of our own, for then we 
could promptly devise ways and means to correct it. But 
unfortunately the chief cause of the delay lies in the pres- 
ent. lack of adequate postal facilities. We have taken 
the matter up with the postal authorities and are as- 
sured that everything physically possible is being done 
with the facilities now available and with the number 
of employees which can»be obtained. It remains for 
you as well as ourselves to bring pressure to bear upon 
Congress to take such steps as are necessary to alleviate 
the present great congestion of the mails and to provide 
a satisfactory postal service. 

One of the greatest needs in this connection is for 
additional employees in the mail service, but it seems 
to be practically impossible to secure them at the pre- 
vailing rates of wages, which nearly every one will 
admit are distinctly below the level of those prevailing 
in other comparable occupations. This means that Con- 
gress must be urged to arrange for better pay for post 
office employees. 

The inferiority of the service due to labor shortage 
is a condition prevalent generally throughout the coun- 
try. It is made worse at some points, notably Chicago, 
by a lamentable inadequacy of facilities to handle the 
great volume of matter entrusted to the mails. This 
could be relieved, it is believed, by an authorization to 
acquire by renting or otherwise a large amount of addi- 
tional floor space in which to sort and handle the mail, 
particularly second-class matter, which seems to be 
- This could be done without awaiting 
the slow prccess of building new government buildings. 

With the present important developments in the indus- 
try, with changes taking place daily, it is highly impor- 
tant that one be constantly and promptly advised of the 
latest developments, for these have such an important 
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bearing on local negotiations. You can help in elimi- 
nating the weak link in the JOURNAL service chain by 
enlisting the interest and active support of your 
Congressman. 


The Electric Railway and 
the Equipment Trust 


OLLING STOCK purchasers are receiving considera- 
tion almost everywhere. today as a part of the 
necessary reconstruction and rehabilitation after the 
war years. In many places rolling stock must be re- 
placed or augmented, but the means of financing are 
not so evident as the.needs of equipment in these days 
of new money values. 

That the equipment trust as a method of financing 
these purchases is growing rapidly in favor with the 
electric railways is evident from the analysis of issues 
of this sort, presented on another page of this issue. 
A deferred payment plan, covered by security which is 
at once safe and salable, ought from its nature to appeal 
to the industry. That it has not done so to a greater 
extent in the past probably has been due to a very 
evident lack of standardization of rolling stock and 
also to the less stabilized or routine conditions of elec- 
tric railway finances as compared with those of the 
trunk lines. 

But present conditions have forced the industry to 
seek the very best methods of financing, and the fact 
that so many certificates of this kind have been issued 
recently seems to indicate the fundamental soundness 
of the equipment trust. It is so satisfactory to a com- 
pany, so attractive to an investor and so useful to the 
broker as an additional:type of security that it seems 
nothing but good can be said of it. We suggest a care- 
ful study of these issues by every company contemplat- 
ing rolling stock purchases. 


Local Confidence Promotes 
Local Financing 


NE of the fine features of these equipment trust 

securities is their adaptability and fitness for local 
sale. But while local financing engenders local interest 
and promotes local confidence there must be some local 
confidence first. Nothing can be done in local financing 
without the local confidence to start it. 

As an evidence of the argument that it is chiefly 
confidence which is necessary a case in point may be 
cited. 

Only a comparatively short time ago a certain street 
railway property was badly run down, its service was 
unsatisfactory and the attitude of the public militant. 
The people would not approve a fare increase and no 
one would invest new money in the property to rehabil- 
itate it. 

Then a change in management brought new ideas. 
New cars of a new type which materially reduced the 
operating expense and made possible a great improve- 
ment in service were purchased and installed—mostly 
on faith on what these cars could do. It goes without 
saying that this faith and the capital to build the cars 
did not come from local people, but the new “ideas were 
put into effect. 

Recently, to make the installation complete, ten 
more cars were needed. So transformed was the public 
opinion of the property that the financing of the new 


cars was taken by three local banks. Now, one of 
these three bankers had made his promise to take his 
share of the paper conditional upon the approval of 
his investment committee. But one of the three mem- 
bers of this investment committee was very conserv- 
ative, and after the banker had obtained the approval 
of two of the members of his committee he approached 
the third member with a feeling of trepidation because 
he feared that he would be against the proposition. 
After he had finished his outline of the situation he 
was surprised to have this third gentleman tell him 
that the proposition looked pretty good to him, that 
he was in favor of it, and that, if possible, he would 
like to have $5,000 of it forshis own personal invest- 
ment. 

The story illustrates the effect of the changing 
attitude of the people toward public utilities in general 
and the street railway in particular once confidence is 
restored in the soundness of the basis upon which the 
property is being operated. 


Why the N. E. L. A. Favors 
Railroad Electrification 


HE report of the National Electric Light Associa- 

tion committee on railroad electrification, presented 
at the Pasadena convention this week, was unusually 
significant because of the present coal situation. Much 
more than ever before the coal situation is focusing 
attention upon the railroads as great and wasteful fuel 
consumers, whereas the power companies are producing 
power with greater and greater economy of fuel. The 
rapid increase in consumption of the limited fuel re- 
sources of the country has long alarmed the conserva- 
tionists, but only scarcity and resulting high cost have 
sufficed to cause the country as a whole to “sit up and 
take notice.” 

In the agitation for electrification it is natural that 
the power producers should take a leading part. The 
coming enormous field for the output of their power 
plants in furnishing electrical energy to the railroads 
is a prospect attractive in the highest degree. They 
can afford to make alluring rates because the added 
load from this source will not proportionately increase 
their investment and operating expense. Furthermore, 
as the costs of coal and fuel oil go up the possibilities 
of economical water-power development increase. 
Indeed, the utilization of water powers works in well 
with railroad electrification because in general there is 
plenty of this power where the railroads need it most, 
while industrial customers for the water power are apt 
to be far away. As a potent force in the conservation 
movement, therefore, the N. E. L. A. may well devote 
a share of its activities to stimulating interest in this 
line. 

The report of the N. E. L, A. committee on railroad 
electrification this year consists of a group of papers 
by members of the committee who authoritatively rep- 
resent the railroad, manufacturing and power points of 
view. From all three viewpoints judicious electrification 
of the railroads is desirable. We use the word “judi- 
cious” because none of these three interests prescribes 
this remedy as a panacea for railway ills. (tis recog- 
nized as simply one thing that will help resuscitate the 
patient, now in a critical condition. The problem before 
the leaders in the three fields mentioned is to work 
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together toward the gradual substitution of the new 
motive power for the old, utilizing the savings made 
at one stage of the substitution for the financing of 
further improvements. 


. What Indirect Taxes 
in Chicago Mean 


URING the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1920, the 
Chicago Surface Lines had to pay to the city of 
Chicago $348,480 for cleaning the right-of-way, which 
the street cars do not clutter up. This figure includes 
the cost to the company of snow removal, of which the 
greater part is done by the company. It also had to 
pay to the city $1,488,848. as the latter’s 55 per cent 
share of the net earnings, a benefit to the car riders 
of very doubtful reality, for while some $25,000,000 has 
been thus paid into the traction fund, this has been 
,used for other purposes to the benefit of the people 
in general, thus endangering the availability of the 
money for traction purposes. The railway company had 
to pay, also, $418,625 for paving which the street cars 
do not wear out and the existence or condition ot 
which is of no value or consequence to the car riders 
as such. 
_ Taken together, these three items form an indirect 
tax upon the car riders of Chicago for the twelve months 
mentioned of $2,215,953. Put another way, every 
revenue passenger during the year made a payment of 
three-tenths cent for something he did not receive or 
derive any benefit from—a contribution to the city 
treasury. If this amount could have been applied as 
dividends it would have paid 1.4 per cent additional on 
the city’s agreed purchase price of $158,538,423 for the 
system as of Feb. 1, 1920, thus improving the credit of 
the company and perhaps making possible the financing 
of needed improvements which had to be deferred. Or, 
this indirect tax would have supported an additional 6 
per cent capital issue of $36,932,550, which amount 
would have purchased all the rolling stock, made all the 
line extensions and everything else needed to meet all 
public requirements as to service. 
Carry this one step further and assume that by some 
-hokus pokus the city is justified in collecting 55 per 
cent of the net profit and that the car riders derive a 
benefit from that payment to the city. We cannot 
justify it in our own minds, for if the city did not have 
this great transportation system it would willingly pay 
ten times what it collects to get it. But, assuming this 
payment to be just, the two other indirect tax items, 
amounting to $767,105, would have supported a 6 per 
cent capital issue of $12,785,000. This sum would have 
_ purchased 880 new motor cars at $14,500 each, whereas 
400 new cars would considerably more than give all the 
additional rolling stock needed to overcome the over- 
crowding of cars, from which the riders are now suf- 
fering. 
These few figures merely point out how inequitable 


is the practice of forcing the street railway company 


and therefore the car rider to pay for paving and other 

_ items which form no part of the cost of providing trans- 
f portation. This is a burden for which there is no 
justification save the antiquated precedent of horse car 
days, and the sooner the car riders come to an appre- 
ciation of this and exert their influence for an adjust- 
ment the better it will be for the general public as well 
as themselves. 


Increasing Fuel Shortage a 
Challenge to the Electric Railway 


IRECTOR MANNING of the United States Bureau 

of Mines is reported to have said, on May 16, that, 
with consumption exceeding production, in less than 
twenty years the supply of oil still underground in this 
country will be exhausted. At the Pasadena convention 
of the N. E. L. A. a speaker, on May 21, quoted the 
State Geologist of Pennsylvania to the effect that the 
easily mined coal in that State will be exhausted in 
thirty-five years. These statements serve to emphasize 
the importance, in the transportation field and elsewhere, 
of utilizing those means for producing power which 
do so with the least fuel expenditure. This applies not 
only to the steam railroads but also to the city and 
interurban railways. If they can demonstrate ability 
to give better service with iess fuel than other trans- 
portation agencies they will ultimately win out. 

To be sure, fuel is only one part of the cost of trans- 
portation service and other factors will often exercise a 
controlling influence in competition. However, as the 
cost of gasoline climbs cent by cent individual and col- 
lective bus owners are going to weigh debit and credit 
more and more carefully. It will not do, however, for 


- the railway manager to sit back expecting time (and 


fuel scarcity) to solve his troubles. The tendencies in 


this direction merely favor him. 


Good Offices Add Dignity 

to a Company 

IME was when the public might be fooled as to the 

financial status of an electric railway company. To 
this end, it has been the belief of some managements 
that it was highly desirable that the property should 
convey the impression, to all outward appearances, of 
being very poor, even though it might be otherwise. 
Consequently one finds the officials of a railway here 
and there housed in exceedingly poor quarters. 

We believe this is a mistaken policy; at least it is not 
in keeping with the enlightened knowledge which the 
public has on the operation and management of public 
utilities. Information as to the exact financial condi- 
tion of a railway is now quite generally public property. 
So there is not much to be gained by an effort to mis- 
lead through dingy, poorly furnished, unattractive of- 
fices in which the public must transact its business with 
the transportation company. And even if a company is 
poor, we are inclined to the opinion that the impression 
created by such surroundings is rather to the effect 
that the management is behind the times, unprogres- 
sive and unsuccessful and should give way to new talent, 
ambitious, aggressive and proud of its activities and 
environment. In other words, good offices lend dignity 
to the management and give prestige to the property. 
The railway is usually one of the big businesses in a 
community and it should be so taken and accepted in 
every sense of the word. To talk to an official who sits 
at a rolltop desk dating its service back to the ’70s 
and surrounded by bare soft-wood floors and the clutter 
of ages does not tend to make the caller carry away the 
impression that that man is ‘fon his toes.” And since 
the public utility has come to be so much a business of 
the public, this public rightfully has an interest in 
being satisfied that the local management is efficient 
and progressive. Good offices, like well painted cars, 
have an important bearing on a patron’s attitude. 
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This Is Number Three of a Series of Articles on Salient Phases of the Electric Railway Situation 


Boston—and Her Trolley Cars 


I must. confess to a genuine 
warmth of feeling for the system 
of city traction in and about the 
metropolitan district of Boston. It 
seems to have measured at. all times 
to the needs of the community to be 
served; not invariably, perhaps, but 
certainly making a very strong aver- 
age. More than twenty years. ago 
Boston was making a definite—and a 
successful—effort to solve her trans- 
port problem in advance of its becom- 
ing so acute as not to permit of 
intelligent, deliberate solution. In 
this she was at least a decade ahead 
of the other metropolitan cities of 
America physically, not alone in 
possessing the very first subway in 
the United States but, in a larger 
sense, in continuing to plan her 
traction facilities—intelligently and 
deliberately—well in advance of the 
city growth that eventually would 
make them acutely necessary. 

Cambridge would need a subway, 
so would South Boston; East Boston 
too. Each was told that its. needs 
would be foreseen—all in abundant 
good time. In the meantime, the 
most urgent need was for the relief 
of the original Tremont Street sub- 
way. Its success had been immediate 
—and overwhelming. Not only had 
it taken the surface cars completely 
away from what, in 1893, was per- 
haps the most congested street in 
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By Edward Hungerford 


was among the first of the large 

cities in this country to equip its 
main lines with electricity, electric rail- 
way operation in that city has always 
had its complications because of the 
narrow streets, Beacon Hill in the cen- 
ter of the city, and other topograph- 
ical conditions. In this article Mr. 
Hungerford tells first how these phys- 
ical conditions and complications - 
were overcome. He then explains 
how, when the rising tide of expenses 
threatened the financial embarrass- 
ment of the company, the State 
stepped in, took over the operation of 
the property, guaranteed a fixed 
return to the stockholders and raised 
the fare to 10 cents. The next article 
in this series will discuss the situation 
in a city in the Central States. 


Ty the fact that Boston 


America, but its service of solid 
trains of multiple-unit cars, in con- 
nection with the elevated railway 
line along Atlantic Avenue and out 
to Roxbury and to Charlestown, had 
been Boston’s very first introduction 
to genuine rapid transit. Yet this 
unique composite system had been in 
service but a comparatively short 
time before it was so taxed as to 
point toward need for its relief. 
Some other communities would 
have waited until this need became 
acute—until overcrowding in the 
Tremont Street subway had become 
a nightly reproach and a disgrace. 
Not so with Boston. With long- 
headed New England foresight she 
set about, without a moment’s delay, 
to enlarge and to relieve her orig- 


inal rapid-transit plan. Washington 


Street was the logical path for such 


a relief route. And because the — 
Tremont Street subway, originally — 
planned, I believe, for exclusive trolley 
car operation, was extremely dif- 
ficult, with its sharp curves and its 
stiff grades, for the operation of 
elevated trains it was planned in the 
reconstruction and rearrangement | 
program to devote the four tracks of 
this original tunnel to surface cars 
alone. This was both simple and 
logical and involved the abandonment 
of only a few hundred feet of ele- 
vated structure where the south end 
of one of the arms of the Tremont 
Street subway had debouched into 
the elevated railway along Washing- — 
ton Street out toward its Dudley 
Street terminal, 

In the original rapid-transit plan 
this same Dudley Street terminal 
had been designed as a focal trans- — 
fer point. To put the thing more — 
clearly, trolley cars which heretofore 
had found their way down into the 
crowded heart of the city now ran 
into the terminal structure’ upon its 
intricate but ingenious layout of 
ramps and inclines and there poured 
their passengers into the elevated 
trains before receiving a fresh cargo © 
of outbound folk. There was no 
ticket taking of any sort involved. 
The fact that a man was upon the 


Two views of Massachusetts Avenue transfer station. This station eliminates the street transfer at a busy intersection 
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station platforms was full enough 
indication that his fare had been 
paid and that he was entitled to 
continue his journey, in any direction 
he so wished. A very simple plan 
this, too. I am calling particular 
attention to it here because, years 
later, it has begun to be something 
‘of a physical problem in a scientific 
“settlement of Boston’s problem of 
rapid-transit fares. ; 
At Sullivan Square, in Charles- 
town, and at the far 
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cause it represents an essential dif- 
ference in the rapid-transit plan for 
Boston as compared with those of 
New York or Philadelphia or Chi- 
cago. In these other cities elevated 
or subway rapid-transit lines have 
either supplemented or competed 
with the existing surface-car routes. 
In Boston they have supplanted 
them. Which is a distinction with 
a large difference. The Boston plan 
in its working out comes nearer rep- 


end of the original 
‘elevated railway sys- 
tem from Dudley 
Street there was 
achieved a similar fo- 
cal or passenger trans- 
fer point. The effect 
of these two upon the 
street traffic of the 
downtown sections of 
the Hub was hardly 
less than that of the 
completion of the Tre- 
mont Street subway 
itself, with its actual | 
removal] of the surface.. | 
ear tracks in that 
street—a good  por- 
tion of Boylston 
Street as well—as an 
important and essen- 
tial part of the pro- 
gram. A great civic 
benefit was achieved. 
Yet by the time that 
the Washington 
Street tunnel—one 
finds Boston meticu- 
lous in insisting that 
the Tremont Street 
line be called “sub- 
way” and the parallel 
one under Washington 
Street “tunnel’”—had 
been completed, fifteen 
years later, there was 
need for an exactly 
similar civic benefit. 
The relief achieved by 
the first trolley car removals had heen 
lost in the steady growth of the city 
and the street traffic in its heart. The 
trolley tracks were not removed from 
Washington Street. For a number of 
years after the completion of the 
rapid-transit tunnel under the impor- 
tant thoroughfare a few surface lines 
retained their routes within it... Re- 
cently these too have gone and the 
tracks it holds stand unused. Nor is 
it likely that even if they are per- 
mitted to remain for any length of 
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time they will ever come into regular. 


usage again. 
_ I have made a point of this be- 
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elevated railway terminals into a 
combination of terminal and through 
station. In other words, the elevated 
shot out its long metallic arms south 
beyond Dudley Street a good two 
miles to Forest Hills and north over 
marshy meadows from Sullivan 
Square to ancient Everett.. At each 
of these new terminals additional 
focal and transfer points were cre- 
ated and long-distance trolley opera- 
tion curtailed, with great economy 

and efficiency. Simi- 
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| Subways for Surface Cars 
Rapid Transit Stations 


Lines of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company 


resenting that of London than that 
of any other American city. Which, 
inasmuch as Boston closely re- 
sembles London in many, many ways, 
may be set down as being at least 
most consistent. 


Enclosed Transfer Points Solve 
the Problem of Distribution 


The construction of the Washing- 
ton Street tunnel also involved the 
transformation of Dudley Street 
and Sullivan Square from exclusive 
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larly two other sub- 
ways have been cre- 
ated in and through 
the heart of old Bos- 
ton—one from Scollay 
Square under the har- 
bor to East Boston 
and carrying and 
there distributing a 
nest of surface lines 
and the other from 
Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, through to 
South Boston, passing 
underneath Park 
Street and the great 
South Station and 
operating multip!e- 
unit trains, whose cars 
far exceed in dimen- 
sions and in carrying 
capacity the original 
rapid-transit cars of 
the city. At Harvard 
Square, at the north, 
end of this line, and 
at Andrew Square, at 
its south end, are two 
more Dudley Streets. 
The principle of these 
gatherings and focal 
points is firmly estab- 
lished in Boston by 
this time, and Boston 
likes it and says so, 
quite frankly and 
earnestly, as is her 
way. There is still 
another new stretch 
of subway, from Charles Street close 
by Park Square on under Boylston 
Street for another mile and a half 
to a discharging point in Common- 
wealth Avenue well beyond the con- 
gested section of the city. But as 
this is, in reality, but an outstretch- 
ing of the original main stem of the 
old Tremont Street subway and 
handles trolley cars exclusively it 
does not come so readily into the 
picture of the idealized Boston trans- 
port plan. 
These later cross-cut subways not 
only intersect the older parallel 
rapid-transit routes physically but 
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Andrew Square transfer station—surface 
t 


0 subway 


interchange traffic with them freely 
at each point of intersection. There 
are no transfers issued, but more in- 
genious ramps and stairs. and eleva- 
tors and escalators. Until at a point 


like Park Street one sees what is. 


a real civic heart—veins and arter- 
ies pulsing beneath the surface of 
the city with a traffic that is all 
but unending and yet showing but 
little of their activity upon the sur- 
facé. The aviator flying over old Bos- 
ton, with all of the sharpness of his 
well-trained eyes and the precision 
of his observation apparatus, could 
detect but little of the presence of 
her real civic heart—an occasional 
kiosk at a busy corner sucking in or 
emitting cross-currents of tiny black 
humans; that is all the outward 
evidence that he would find of her 
very scientific transport system in 
her oldest, and most sacred, pre- 
cincts. 


These Transit Facilities Have 
Been Costly to Construct 


If JI have dilated upon these 
purely physical features of the Bos- 
ton transportation system it is be- 
cause I believe an understanding of 
them to be essential to a thorough 
understanding of the difficulties of 
the companies which today operate 
it. There are two of these: the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway, which oper- 
ates the lines in the more congested 
sections of the metropolitan district, 
old Buston, Charlestown, Brookline, 
Watertown and the like, and the 
Eastern Massachusetts system—un- 
til recently the Bay State Railway— 


Everett Station—passengers boarding 
: surface car 
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which operates suburban rapid-tran- 
sit lines, but in a few cases out 
of the subway routes and stations. 
This last system has recently gone 
from its corporate troubles into the 
hands of a state trusteeship. But 
because this trusteeship is still very 
new we shall leave consideration of 


it until another time and concentrate — 


our present attention upon the Bos- 
ton Elevated—a road notable across 
the land in past few years for the 
energy and spirit with which it has 
moved to its problem. 
equipment has more.than kept pace 
with its mechanical. And, despite the 
memories of a particularly aggra- 
vating strike in the summer of 1919, 
TI think I may fairly say that its 
operating force has generally been 
of a high character—clean, well uni- 
formed, well paid, alert, interested. 

To gain these things has cost 
money. Labor is never very cheap 
in the Massachusetts Bay regions. 
Around tightly unionized Boston it 
generally has been particularly high 
priced. Today the platform men of 
the Boston system’s trolley cars are 
paid 60 cents an hour, the men on 
the elevated trains 2 cents an hour 
in addition, while, when I visited the 
system early in the present winter, 
the company’s employes were secretly 
preparing fresh wage demands. 

With wages well set in advance 
of many other communities, with 
fuel costs high and, because of the 
elaborate system of rapid-transit 
lines, overhead a particularly heavy 
factor in the reckoning, Boston was 
the very first of our large cities to 
reach the 10-cent fare. Inside of a 
year, beginning Aug. 1, 1918, the 
Boston Elevated advanced its fares 
by three successive stages from 5 
cents to double that figure. And to- 
day at the high figure is doing some: 
what better than making its operat- 
ing and fixed costs, including the 
payment of a stipulated dividend 
return to its stockholders—of which, 
more in a moment. 


'How the State Took Control 


For the present moment consider 
the method by which the Boston Ele- 
vated, controlling practically all the 
surface-car and rapid-transit routes 
in the heart of metropolitan Boston, 
was saved, in that same frenzied 
summer of 1918, from pending bank- 
ruptey and utter ruin and placed on 
a firm basis so that Boston could be 
assured of a permanency of efficient 
city transport. At the risk of bor- 
ing you with a twice-told tale, permit 
me to say that under the Massachu- 
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Byverett Station—elevated train 
unloading 


setts system of trusteeship, very — 
largely the work of Matthew C. 
Brush, the brilliant young president 
of the Boston Elevated of two years 
ago, five public representatives — 
(trustees) are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of that commonwealth to give 
that property a part of their time, 
each at an annual salary of $5,000. 
The.functions of these five men are 
supposed to correspond with those 
of the board of directors and the 
executive committee of the traction 
system. As a matter of fact the 
Boston Elevated actually retains 
these entities of its organization, 
but for corporate purposes alone. 
The actual direction and operation of 
the property are in the hands of the 
State’s trustees. 5 
These are told to operate the prop- 
erty at cost, and please remember 
that cost in this sense includes not 
only labor and material, depreciation, 
obsolescence, taxes and the construc- 


‘tion and maintenance of additions 


and betterments, but interest upon 
the company’s obligations and divi- 
dends; these last at the rate of 5 per 
cent for the next two years, 54 per 
cent for the two years following and 
6 per cent thereafter. In fact, it 
was this feature that restored the 
credit of the Boston Elevated, that 
brought its stock up from $27 a 
share to the neighborhood of $70 and 
made that scrip almost like a bond 
of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. To meet this cost the trustees 
may—and eventually must—fix nine 
rates or scales of fare; a current. 
rate and four successive steps below 


‘Everett Station—ready for the 
afternoon rush 
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and four successive steps above it. 
If at the end of a certain period to 
be fixed by. the trustees, but not to 
exceed twelve months, the current 
rates- have produced a deficit, the 
succeeding higher step in fares is 
adopted, automatically. If, on the 
other hand, current rates are piling 
up a surplus, the move is made to- 
ward the next lower step. 

Now see what actually has hap- 
pened: We have seen how inside of 
a twelvemonth the fares were raised 


three times—from 5 cents to 10. 


And there came, with the incoming 
of this last scale, a decrease of 18 
per cent in riding. Which to any 
thoughful student of traction prob- 
lems is most significant. You can 
raise the fare, in order to keep pace 
with the steady increase in operating 
costs of every sort, to the point 
where the short-haul rider, always 
the cream of the business, prefers 
to think twice, and then to walk. That 
is what began to happen in Boston; 
what still is happening there, al- 
though that 18 per cent has begun to 
be lowered, appreciably. But it was 
a factor that kept the trustees and 
the actual operators of the Boston 

levated most reluctant even to con- 
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sider the raising of the fare beyond 
that extreme 10-cent limit even as 
a remote possiblity. 

For ten cents seems fixed in the 
public mind today as the ultimate 
city fare that is even possible of 
adoption, just as the nickel was the 
seeming ultimate ten or even five 
years ago. To board a city street 
car and pay a fare of more than 10 
cents for a ride of but four or five 
ordinary-sized blocks—as from Scol- 
lay Square to North Station right 


Christmas crowds along Washington Street, 
the heart of the retail business district in 
Boston. Underneath is the Washington 
Street Tunnel; Only a few surface cars 

now run on this street 


there in Boston—would seem impos- 
sible of adoption. And yet— 

“How about the zone system for 
Boston?” you interrupt. “Or even a 
charge for transfers?” 

Let’s answer the last question first. 
Because of the peculiar and distinc- 
tive arrangement of the interchange 
stations of the Boston transit plan, 
as we have already seen them, the 
issuance of transfers at them is not 
only impracticable but well-nigh im- 
possible. And for the. self-same 
reason the zone system is also seem- 
ingly impossible of adoption over 
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there. The men who have studied 
the transit conditions of the Hub 
have almost uniformly rejected it as 
a possible solution of reaching stead- 
ily mounting cost, without a further 
increase of a minimum fare, already 
high as compared with other metro- 
politan cities of America. And yet, 
again— 

There was a hard-headed president 
of the Boston Elevated—who slipped 
into Matthew C. Brush’s shoes as 
that energetic young man went down 
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to Hog Island to help build ships for 
his Uncle Sam—who told me, less 
than a year ago, that he felt that the 
zone system.was not only possible 
but practical for the Boston Eleva- 
ted. The hard-headed New Eng- 
lander’s name was J. Henry Neal, and 
as an accounting executive he knew 
the property of which he spoke thor- 
oughly—‘‘from the ground up,” as 
the Yankees would like to put it. 

Mr. Neal understood the tradi- 
tional objections of the Boston trac- 
tion sharps to a zone-fare system; 
how extremely difficult it would be 
to graduate the fares in the per- 
plexing although successful system 
of intensifying trolley car operation, 
comparatively slow moving in the 
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outer and open districts of the 
city, either to high-speed operation 
through the subways in its heart or 
else by transfer to multiple-unit 
trains, where the same thing is ac- 
complished, although in a radically 
different way. He understood these 
things. And then discounted them 
and prepared a scheme in the rough 
for giving a 3-mile ride out from the 
very heart of the city for 6 cents, 
with 8 cents to be charged for the 
run to the far ends of the system, 
some 7 or 8 miles at the outermost. 
About half the population of metro- 
politan Boston lives within the limits 
of the 6-cent zone, as roughly set 
down; so the average fare ought not 
to be far from a flat 7 cents. 

“But suppose that operating costs 
should keep climbing?” I asked Mr. 
Neal. “Would not the irrevocable 7 
cents be equally as bad as the irrev- 
ocable nickel or the irrevocable 
dime?” 


The former president of the Bos-. 


ton Elevated was quite ready for that 
reaction. He asserted quite vigor- 
ously that the first step in such a 
condition would be to relieve his 
company of its considerable rental 
of the tunnels in the downtown por- 
tions of the city—for remember that 
Boston, like New York, builds and 
owns most of her rapid-transit 
routes, but leases them to private 
operation—and that the next step 
would be the relief of the company’s 
municipal taxes of every sort. If 
these very considerable helps should 
fail to halt increasing operating costs 
the next step quite obviously would 
be for Boston to be prepared to as- 
sume an operating deficit upon its 
tax budgets. Obviously the city could 
not be deprived of its street trans- 
portation facilities. The continuance 
of these is as vital to Boston, or 
for that matter any other large city, 
as a continuance of its water supply 
or its police protection. If you do 
not believe this ask the next citizen 
of Toledo that you chance to meet. 
Street-car service is certainly as im- 
portant to the average city resident 
as his parks. ‘ 

As a matter of actual fact, how- 
ever, the trustees of the Boston Ele- 
vated believe that should the immi- 
nent necessity ever arise they or their 
successors would be permitted to run 
an operating deficit not to exceed 5 
or 6 per cent of the gross receipts of 
the property. If in time this further 
margin should be reached and passed 
further relief would undoubtedly be 
automatic. For in order to keep 
within their income they would be 
forced to reduce service. The reac- 
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tion from* such a situation would 
quickly fix any necessary readjust- 
ments of finances, 


Company Working Out of Its 
Deficit 


The imminent necessity today does 
not seem very close at hand, however, 
despite a certain growing uneasiness 
among the platform men of the 
system. For the management of the 
Boston Elevated—as personified by 
Edward Dana, the general manager 
and chief executive official of the 
system—has been gradually working 
the property out of the heavy operat- 
ing deficit which it had amassed by 
the first day of October of last year. 
To the original operating deficit, 
which first faced the trustees when 
they took over the property for the 
commonwealth on July 1, 1918, was 
added an increasing loss through the 
twelvemonth, while the next ‘three 
months added disaster upon disaster, 
the bitter strike of the elevated’s em- 
ployees, the boycott that followed in 
its wake, as well as a fear on the 
part of some Bostonians as to the 
safety of riding upon the cars. (All 
of this was prior to the great police 
strike and Governor Coolidge’s firm 
action in bringing. law and order 
once again in sturdy old Massachu- 
setts.) It is enough to say that these 
conditions added a fresh deficit fund 
of $928,694,85 to a deficit of $435,- 
348.46, which had been accruing be- 
cause of back pay during the inaug- 
ural year of state trusteeship and 
which was not figured in the $4,980,- 
151.67 of loss which had accumulated 
during the first year of operation by 
the public trustees in a desperate 
effort to hold down the fare despite 
the steadily increasing operating 
costs of every sort. The loss under 
trusteeship was assessed on the com- 


‘monwealth and it was known would 


have to be paid back before fares 
were allowed to go one penny back 
from the high figure of 10 cents as 
finally established. This. last figure 
—the $435,348.46 of deficit because 
of back pay for May and June, 1918, 
plus the $928,694.85 extra deficit in 
the three strike and _ boycott-filled 
months that immediately followed, 
brought Dana’s immediate deficit on 
Oct. 1 last to about $1,364,043.31. 
Talk about millstones! A man less 
energetic and less optimistic than 


the youthful manager of Boston Ele- . 


vated might well have quailed before 
so stout a collar. But youth and 
energy—and the resources of a 10- 
cent fare—accomplished wonders in 
the final months of 1919 and the first 
thirty days of the present year. By 
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the first day of February, 1920, 
Dana had répaid not only all that 
$928,694.85 of state-accumulated defi- 
cit but also a part of the back pay 
award. 

Then things began to happen. The 
weather man must have borne him 
an especial grudge. For Boston went 
into the worst New England winter 
for thirty-five years—according to 
the weather man’s own records—and 
the elevated system went into battle 
for the second time in a half year; 
but a fight of a far different sort. It 
did not give up. In a storm of far 
less magnitude and at the same time 
practically all the surface car lines 
of -Manhattan Island gave up the 
ghost. Which of itself constituted 
something of an exposition as to the 
difference in the morale between a 
state-protected line and one which 
is state-neglected. The Boston Ele- 
vated kept all of its surface routes 
running as well as its elevated and 
subway ones. Some of the surface 
lines wavered a bit at times, but 
none of them gave up; not even the 
Mount Auburn Street line over in 
Cambridge, where a water main 
burst between the tracks and put 
twenty cars out of commission in 
one place. It took nine tons of salt 


to open that line, but it was opened, 


and stayed open. Altogether 2,000 
tons of salt were used to keep tracks 


clear in Boston this past winter. 


Moreover, despite constant and 
eternal delays—the trolley tracks of 
Boston were the only pathways for 
weeks through which the teamsters 
and the trucksters might drive—the 
company maintained its headways. 
What that meant only a seasoned 
traction operator can really appre- 
ciate. *But even the layman, with 
pencil in hand, can figure out that 
to maintain a five-minute headway 
at 9 miles an hour on a line 5 miles 
in length will require ninety minutes 
for the round trip and eighteen cars 
to maintain the service. But if 
vehicular traffic keeps breaking down 
in the tracks and therefore your 
round trips begin to average two 
hours and one-half instead of one 
and one-half your pencil will show 
you equally well that you will need 
six more cars in order to maintain 
that five-minute headway. Which 
was precisely what was done in Bos- 
ton. The older folk of the town saw 
cars come forth upon the city streets 
that they had not seen since the 
Stadium was built and the Boston 
Museum torn down. These venerables 
it was that saved the day—and saved 
the headways. 

These things cost many, many 
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thousands of dollars. And set Dana 
back a considerable distance in his 
repayment of the deficit. By this 
time he has recovered and is back at 
it again—whittling down that over- 
load. His labor troubles are perplex- 
ing but apparently not overwhelm- 
ing. For one thing, and a most im- 
portant thing, there is no labor 
shortage these days in Boston. The 
company has not hired a new man 
since February, 1919, and does not 
expect to go seeking for new material 
before August, 1920, at the earliest. 
Its ordinary needs of turn-over are 


being very nicely taken care of by 
its waiting lists of ex-service men, 
whom it has promised to re-employ 
at the earliest available opportunity. 

One thing more: The 10-cent fare 
: still sticks in my crop. It comes as 
a little shock to a stranger to the 
1 city’s gates, particularly one who, 
_ like myself, has been in Philadelphia 
but a few days previous. I chanced 
to mention Mr. Mitten and his 5- 
eent fares to Mr. Dana. He came 


ae. ee  s O—eae elle 


would: | 
~*Tt-is not fair to compare this 
town with Philadelphia,” he expos- 


back at me—just as I knew he 
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tulated. “Boston has progressed four 


times as fast in her-solution of her 


transportation problems .as_ that 
town, and yet in the past eight years 
traction revenues here’ have in- 
creased but $5,000,000 as against 
$12,000,000 over there. Yet in those 
same years $35,000,000 has been 
spent here for increased traction 
facilities as against less than $21,- 
500,000 in Philadelphia in the same 
time. Reduced to the ratio of in- 


vestment to revenue this shows $6.90 
for Boston as against $1.76 for 
Philadelphia. 


Tremont Street near corner of Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. There were formerly car 
tracks here. Now all cars run underground 


“Now suppose that Philadelphia 
had increased her transit facilities 
as they have been increased here. 
Today she would find her fixed 
charges increased $3,000,000 and her 
operating charges $6,000,000. And 
assuming that her traction system 
had incurred no loss of riding she 
could hardly be operating at less than 
a 74-cent fare. Moreover, we have 
the eight-hour day here for our plat- 


form men, with fourteen hours as the - 


maximum outside span of their day’s 
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employment. Both the average day’s 
sefvice and the maximum span are 
appreciably longer over there by the 
Delaware, while the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit is not) bound down by 
any such elaborate agreement as was 
our heritage from the strike of last 
summer, with its varied expensive 
provisions. All these things cost 
money-—and a lot of it.” 

Mr. Dana is right. Running trol- 
ley cars and rapid-transit trains in 
narrow-streeted and congested Bos- 
ton, where pretty nearly one-third 
of the entire mileage of the elevated’s 


allt ud 
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system is in curvature, is no child’s. 
play. The plant is both elaborate 
and expensive—in first cost, in main- 
tenance and in operation. It has, as 
we said at the beginning, anticipated 
the growth of Boston, rather than 
dragged behind it. Which is a good 
thing for the community. But not 
quite-so good a thing for the operat- 
ing company. That the operating 
company has done even as well as. 
it has done is due, in my opinion, to 
three things: New England conserya- 
tism, New England thrift and New 
England brains. That is a combina- 
tion genuinely hard to beat. 
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N.E.L.A. Discusses Heavy Traction 


At Pasadena Convention, Held May 18 to 22, Committee on Electrification of Steam 
Railroads Presented Symposium Covering Electrification 
from Several Angles 


HE forty-third convention of the’ National Hlec- 
tric Light: Association was held at the Hotel 
Huntington, Pasadena, ‘Cal. from May 18 to 22. 
Of the many reports of ‘committees and addresses 
several bear: more or less directly on the electric rail- 
“way field. This is conspicuously true of the report of 
the committee on electrification of steam railroads, of 
which F, M. Kerr, vice-president Montana Power Com- 
pany, is chairman. This committee includes also in its 
membership A. H. Armstrong, chairman electrification 
‘committee General Electric Company; R. Beeuwkes, 
electrical engineer Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway; HH. H. Cochrane, chief engineer Montana 
Power Company; Peter Junkersfeld, engineering man- 
ager Stone & Webster; F. H. Shepard, director of heavy 
traction Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and J. E. Woodbridge, resident engineer Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, San Francisco. 

A part of this symposium is abstracted this week, 
and the abstract will be concluded in early issues of 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. Abstracts will also 
be given of the reports of the committees on prime 
movers, electrical apparatus, overhead systems, under- 
ground systems and other subjects. 


THE HEAVY TRACTION SYMPOSIUM 


In introducing the symposium, Mr. Kerr explained 
that the committee found it advisable to submit its 
report in this form rather ‘than as a unified joint report 
and had arranged for papers presenting the case for 
electrification from the points of view of the purchaser 
and the seller of electrical energy for railway purposes. 
Papers were also secured from representatives of manu- 
facturers and consulting and operating engineers. 
While most of the papers are from members of the 
committee, men prominent in the industry were invited 
to contribute pertinent comments and the committee 
presented abstracts from a number of letters received 
in response. 


From his own point of view, Mr. Kerr stated that he 


considered the experimental stage of railway electrifica- 
tion to be past. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway and the Montana Power Company have demon- 
strated, in Montana, the entire practicability and the 
great superiority of electric power for the operation of 
a heavy trunk-line railway by more than four years 
of 100 per cent overation. The demonstration has been 
so satisfactory that the question of applying electric 
operation to other roads is a matter only of securing 
the necessary capital. 

The change from steam to electric operation means 
more than a mere change in type of locomotive used. 
It means a change in the entire conception of the art 
of railroad transportation. The old limitations of boiler 
capacity and the handicaps of low-grade fuel, impure 
water and zero weather are all swept away. The loco- 
motive becomes a device for hauling trains and nothing 
more. By adopting electrification the railroad is relieved 


entirely ‘of the business of generating power and is 
enabled to concentrate: on its main business of trans- 
portation. alsa da ictattsiL 2 

Mr. Kerr said that the energy required for railroad 
electrification can best be supplied by the power com- 


_ panies of the country. The power companies have had 


vears of experience in the application of electric power 
and understand its capabilities to a much greater extent 
than do the steam railroads. For this reason the power 
companies should take the initiative in bringing before 


the railroads the fact that electric power, which during 


the last quarter century has been gradually superseding 
other forms of power, now stands ready to take one 
more step and relieve the transportation systems of 
the burden of maintaining the obsolescent reciprocating 


locomotive steam engines. 4 


Mr. Kerr pointed out the following items, which 
should not be lost sight of in discussing the operating 
economies of electric as against steam operation: 


1. The cost of coal should be taken at its actual market 

value delivered at the point of use. ; 

Comparisons of maintenance cost should include not 
only locomotives but also cars, for especially on mountain 
divisions where regenerative braking is used the rolling 
stock of a road is subjected to much less abuse with electric 
than with steam operation. 

8. The cost of obtaining, and frequently of treating, 
water for boiler feed is an item of considerable importance 
chargeable to steam but not to electric operation. 

4. The higher speed at which cars can be hauled over 
roads with electric operation allows the same amount of 
freight to be handled with considerably fewer cars. 

5. With the size and speed of trains increased by electric 
operation the item of train labor is reduced. Roundhouse 
and shop labor is reduced even more. 

6. The cost of purchasing electric energy is in some cases 
given undue prominence by roads considering electrification. 
That this is not necessarily a controlling item is indicated 
by the following figures: The total yearly cost of operation 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway averages 
about $11,000 per mile for the entire system of 10,000 
miles. The cost of electric energy purchased for the Rocky 
Mountain division is $1,600 per mile, or less than 15 per 
cent of the average total cost for the system. 


THE ELECTRIFIED RAILROAD AS A 
POWER CONSUMER 


Mr. Cochrane discussed the power end of the elec- 
trification problem on the basis of experience obtained 
in supplying power to the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railways. He 
explained why he believed that the purchase of power 
from existing systems, either hydro-electric or steam, 
is more economical for the railroads than the generation 
and distribution of their own power. 

For example, if the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway had undertaken to generate its own power for 
the 440 miles electrified in Montana by means of water- 
power development it would have had to make two 
25,000-kw. developments to provide a reasonable reserve 
for future growth and ‘to allow one spare generating 
unit in each power plant. It would also have had to 
build high-voltage feeders from its plant to feed points 
not more than 100 miles apart on the electrified division 


ae 


higher rate for power. 
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in addition to its so-called bus line, paralleling the track 
and tapping in at each substation. This would have 
called for approximately 700 miles of high-voltage line. 

By taking power from the Montana Power Company 
the railroad was able to deliver power to the substa- 
tions on its two 220-mile divisions by building approx- 


‘imately 400 miles of high-voltage line, while the power 


company built 200 miles, which is used partly for trans- 
mitting power to the railroad and partly for other pur- 
poses. The plant required for this purpose is of 
approximately 30,000-kw. capacity. 

The saving in plant capacity is due partly to the 
diversity factor between the railroad load and the bal- 


ance of the power company’s load and partly to the fact 


that it is unnecessary for the power company to pro- 
vide any more spare capacity for growth and for other 
purposes with the railroad load than would be necessary 

without it. Furthermore, it would have been difficult 


for the railroad to find power sites suitable in size and » 
. location for its requirements 


In the case of the Butte, ‘Anaconda & Pacific Railway 
the economic advantages of purchasing power are even 
more marked, because this road is so situated that 
the entire system could be supplied by two substations, 
one at Butte and*the other at Anaconda. The power 
company already had large substations at, these points 
and the railway requirements were taken care of by 


. merely installing motor-generator sets in them. 


Mr. Cochrane suggested that in future electrification 
projects the power company own all high-voltage lines, 
switches and transformers and deliver power to the 
railway at a suitable voltage for its converting appa- 
ratus. With this arrangement the power company would 
own all the equipment necessary to supply consumers 
other than the railroad along the electrified sections. 
All towns in which substations are located could be 
supplied with practically no additional investment 
except for the necessary local distribution systems. He 
sees no reason why the power company should not own 
and-operate the railroad substations entirely, selling 
power to the railroad in the form required by it and 
delivering directly to its contact wire. This would cut 
the railroad’s investment to that required to cover over- 
head construction and rail bonds. 

Shifting a part of the investment from the railroad 
to the power company will,. of course, necessitate a 
It should be immaterial to the 
railroad whether the expense is met in the form -of 
fixed and operating charges on equipment or in the 
form of an increased power bill. 


PowER RATES FOR ELECTRIFIED RAILROAD 


Mr. Cochrane pointed out that a rate should be 
flexible enough to allow quite a wide variation in the 
amount of power taken and in the load factor without 
penalizing the railroad to such an extent that it will 


restrict its operations in order to save on power. 


The ideal rate from the railroad point of view is a 
straight kilowatt-hour rate. Such a rate is hardly 
feasible from a power company’s standpoint, for a peak 
load can be taken without let, hindrance or compensa- 
tion, and such a load at times might prove burdensome. 
A reasonable compromise can be reached by basing the 
major part of the charge on the small amount of energy 
taken, but with a small maximum-demand charge, just 
sufficient to offer an incentive to the railroad to keep 
its demand as low as good operation will permit. 


Perhaps the most prominent characteristic of a rail- 
road load, said Mr. Cochrane, is its lack of any out- 
standing characteristics. The two electrified divisions 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway take peak 
loads of about 15,000 kw. each and the Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacific takes about 8,000 kw. These peak loads do 
not come at the same.time, in general, and the fact 
that they exist is ascertained by referring to the records 
rather than by any physical effect which they have on 
the power system. The power factor is about unity and 
the load is so scattered that fluctuations in railroad 
loads have practically no effect on voltage regulation. 

Mr. Cochrane showed a typical daily load curve of 
one of the St. Paul substations indicating a load factor 
of about 20 per cent. The load factor on the entire 
Rocky Mountain division was 50 per cent. The Missoula 
division takes a load very similar to the Butte, Ana- 
conda & Pacific Railway, except that the latter “peaks”’ 
at about 8,000 kw. and has a load factor of 30 per 
cent. Taking the three loads together, however, the 
total load factor is higher than that of any constituent 
part. Combining a total railway load with that of the 
balance of the Montana Power Company’s system makes 
a total with a daily load factor which frequently 


‘exceeds: 90 per cent, typical figures at present being 


144,000 kw. average and 160,000 kw. maximum. 


THE POWER CONTRACT IN MorE DETAIL 


Mr. Junkersfeld went into detail regarding the 
requisites of an equitable power contract in this field. 
He said that during the four years since the 1916 
report of the committee was. prepared the economic 
advantages of centralized production of electrical 
energy have become better understood by all parties 
interested. The 1916 report contained a section under 
the heading “Form of Equitable Contract for Energy 
in Bulk.” The form suggested tended toward approx- 
imations of investment cost and of operating cost from 
time to time. The extraordinary experience in the 
meantime and the present outlook would indicate that 
this suggestion or tendency should now be given fur- 
ther consideration. 

Mr. Junkersfeld pointed out that in the sale of power 
by a power company to a railroad both parties to the 
transaction are public service corporations. Each should 
share in the financial benefits resulting from the co-or- 
dination of the power supply systems. The contract 
for power should provide automatically for wide fluctua- 
tions in cost of labor, fuel and other principal elements. 
This may take the form of a simple rate, perhaps a 
“block” rate, based upon both demand and consumption, 
with a provision for revision at suitable intervals at 
the option of either party to correct it for unforeseen 
conditions, for changes in the art, in the purchasing 
power of money, in the interest rates and in taxes, 
and for other factors which may affect the cost. 

Additional provisions may be introduced, such as coal 
clauses, labor clauses, etc., to apply corrections for 
anticipated changes in cost, without the delay incident 
to periodical revision. It would appear wise to lay down 
clearly the intentions of the contracting parties and the 
principles upon which charges are to be based from time 
to time, keeping the relationship in a simple and easily 


understood form. 


In order to minimize the effect of any uncertainty 
of termination of the contract, for which the seller 
must charge and the purchaser must pay, the contract 
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should be written for a long term of years, or some 
arrangement made whereby at termination the load is 
so removed that the power company will be reasonably 
sure of finding suitable use for the capacity as it is 
released. 

In addition to the immediate benefits to be obtained 
by both the power company and the railroad by elec- 
trification of the latter, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the national interest in this is very great 
on account of the saving in fuel consumption. 

Mr. Junkersfeld said that the State Geologist of 
Pennsylvania has reported that practically all of the 
thick, easily mined beds of coal in Pennsylvania, with 
veins 6 ft. and deeper, will be exhausted at the present 
rate within thirty-five years. Further, if the present 
rate of increase is maintained, the veins of the same 
thickness in Virginia and West Virginia will disappear 
within the same length of time. Every opportunity 
should, therefore, be taken to conserve this valuable 
natural resource. 

Concluding, Mr. Junkersfeld said that great saving 
can be made by replacing steam locomotives with more 
efficient central steam stations. A further tremendous 
saving can be made where the electrified railroads can 
be supplied from otherwise unused water powers, as 
has been done, notably on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR RAILWAYS 


In his contribution to the symposium Mr. Armstrong 
emnhasized the fact that with the return of the rail- 
ways on March 1 to their owners, the latter were con- 
fronted with general conditions never paralleled in 
history. The present gross income is insufficient to 
make any reasonable return on the capital invested after 
meeting the greatly increased demands of labor. No 
funds are available to buy locomotives and cars needed 
because the government failed to make such purchases 
during its period of control. The trouble with our rail- 
ways is perhaps fundamentally deeper than the issues 
raised by increased cost of labor and material and lack 
of ready funds. It is considered by many that it is an 
engineering rather than a strictly financial crisis that 
confronts us today and that our transportation needs 
have outgrown the possibilities of the steam engine. 

The trying period of war transportation, said Mr. 
Armstrong, brought the steam engine failure sharply 
into the public view and served to emphasize its com- 
plete inability to meet overloads or operate successfully 
under adverse climatic conditions. Unlike the steam 
engine, with its restricting boilers, the eiectric locomo- 
tive taps an unlimited supply of power through its 
trolley connection and can thus be built of any tractive 
power and speed demanded to meet future transporta- 
tion requirements. 

The steam engine is consuming one-quarter of all the 
coal mined in this country, in addition to 6 per cent 
of the oil, whereas the electric locomotive can utilize 
water power where available or, if dependent upon 
coal-fired generating stations, can haul the railway ton- 
nage of the country with an expenditure of one-third 
the coal now consumed by the railways. The safety of 
mountain railroading has also been much enhanced 
by the introduction of electric braking provided by 
electric locomotives on down grades, and the electric 
locomotive has established new levels for low main- 
tenance cost and reliability, with greater flexibility 


is 
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in meeting the varied requirements of general trans- 
portation service. f x , 

Continuing, Mr. Armstrong said that the fuel econ- 
omy has become a necessity on account of the high cost 
of fuel. The reciprocating steam engine is a notable 
offender in wasting fuel. This type of prime mover: 
has been driven from the stationary power field by 
the steam turbine. One-third of the coal now burned on 
our steam engines is wasted in ‘‘standby” losses. The 
steam engines demand continual stoking of coal to keep 
the boiler hot, requiring for this purpose 300 lb. or 
more per hour. There are some 63,000 steam engines in 
this country going through the same cycle of losses 
every day with no direct supervision of the vast army 
of firemen employed. 

In addition to inefficient burning of coal under the 
steam locomotive boiler, the distribution of railway coal 
calls for a tonnage movement approximately 20 per 
cent of the total revenue freight ton-miles. All coal 
burned journeys over the road twice, first in the coal 
car from mine to coaling station, then back again on the 
engine tenders. A third journey is made by the return- 
ing empty coal cars. The hauling about of the engine 
tenders adds 11 per cent to the ton-mileage of the 
total revenue freight movement. 

During 1918 our railways consumed 163,000,000 tons 
of coal and 45,700,000 bbl. of oil. On the basis of 
34 bbl. of oil being equal to one ton of coal, the equiv- 
alent total coal consumption during 1918 was 176,000,- 
000 tons. {t is estimated that the coal consumptien is 
about 290 lb. per 1,000 ton-miles of gross tonnage moved. 
It is estimated further that 1,000 ton-miles can be 
hauled electrically with an expenditure of 40 kw.-hr., 
which in a modern generating station can be produced 
with a consumption of 100 lb. of coal. 

A total consumption of about 53,500,000 tons was 
estimated by Mr. Armstrong as a rough approximation 
of the coal required to produce the electric power to 
haul the tonnage of 1918 by electric locomotives. This 


‘indicates a possible saving of 122,500,000 tons of coal 


as the annual return on universal electrification of the 
country’s railways. Many of the present steam engines, 
he said, are antiquated and most inefficient fuel burners, 
but the improvement resulting from their replacement 
by modern steam engines can never approach the fuel 
savings outlined above, while new steam engines will 
cost nearly as much as the equivalent capacity in elec- 
tric locomotives. While fuel economy alone may hardly 
justify the expense of electrification, except in extreme 
instances, careful consideration of this subject is timely 
and important, as the war period has shown how vitally 
dependent every country is upon its coal supply. 


St. PAUL LOCOMOTIVES HAVE MADE Goop 


To illustrate points cited above Mr. Armstrong said 
that such a powerful and flexible type of motive power 
as the gearless electric locomotive just pyt into opera- 
tion on the Cascade Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway gives assurance that passenger 
trains will be run on schedule time, regardless of tem- 
perature changes, independent of rail conditions and 
free from the vagaries of firemen and steaming quali- 
ties of fuel. This locomotive requires no helper to 
assist in hauling twelve steel cars, weighing 1,000 tons, 
against the 2.2 per cent ruling grade at 25 m.p.h., and 
is equally capable of reaching 60 to 65 m.p.h. with the 
same train cn level track. Electric operation practically 
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eliminates the dangers and costly features of mountain 
grades, so much dreaded by the steam engine operator. 

It would: appear to the casual observer, said Mr. 
Armstrong, that the requirements of mountain rail- 
roading have been reasonably well met by the steam 
engine available today were it not for the comparison 
afforded by the results of electric operation. While the 


- Mallet compound steam locomotive is capable of giving 


great tractive power, this is done at sacrifice of speed; 
to reach the speed in freight service possible with a 
single electric locomotive operating under similar con- 
ditions would necessitate running two or more Mallet 
engines, with the prohibitive operating expense insep- 
arable from such excess of engine power. No steam 
engine can be built and operated with a single crew 
that will provide such a combination of great tractive 
effort and speed as is entirely practicable in electric 
locomotive construction. ‘The steam engine on heavy 
grades loses some 12 per cent of its effectiveness in 
revenue hauling capacity by being compelled to haul its 
own coal on tenders and coal cars. The equivalent of 
one train in every eight is required to haul its own 
fuel. In addition the rigid wheelbase of the more 
powerful steam engines may reach 21 ft., which is 
entirely toe great for successful running on the 10 deg. 
curves so often necessary on mountain divisions. Elec- 


_tric locemotives of equal pulling power require but 


steam engine of equal capacity. 


one-half this wheelbase. Finally, an electric locomotive 
can be maintained at materially less expense than a 
Even under present 
high prices the St. Paul electric freight locomotives 
are being kept in repair for approximately 13 cents per 
mile, while Mallet engines are costing from 30 to 50 
cents. ‘ 

In conclusion Mr. Armstrong pointed out that elec- 
trification involves ne experiment with novel and untried 
apparatus. On’ the contrary, universal electrification 
could well follow closely along the lines of installations 
now in successful operation. Future development will 
direct the adoption of detailed changes, but offers small 
cpportunity to bring about any fundamental improve- 
ments that will call for the untimely retirement of such 
an efficient mechanism as the 300-ton locomotives now 
operating on the St. Paul railway. We are, he said, 


justly proud of the greatest railway system on earth, 


but in the coming competition for the world’s markets 
we are threatened with serious disaster if our rail 
highways are not kept in the highest state of efficiency. 
The railways are suffering from physical stagnation, 
produced by the fact that the steam engine develop- 
ment has not kept pace with the needs of modern 
transportation. The most effective known remedy is 
the immediate electrification of the more difficult divi- 
sions, where the limitations of the steam engines are 
most keenly felt, and the future extension of the elec- 
trified zones to meet progressive needs. 


A Mosses NEEDED IN THE TRANSPORTATION FIELD 


Mr. Shepard, in his paper, viewed broad’y the trans- 
portation requirements of the country, with reference 
to the fact that the success of all industry depends 
upon the free and expeditious movement of railroad 
traffic. The normal growth of transportation facilities 
has been arrested for the last dozen years. Now, with 
the resumption of private operation, the future of the 
railroads is perhaps the one problem of overwhelming 
importance. : 
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Railroad operation in America is in a class by itself, 
said Mr. Shepard, for the American railroad operator 
has already developed methods of operation which are 
far superior in economy of traffic movement to 
the methods of other countries. He gave general data 
on the operations for the last year as reported by the 
United States Railroad Administration as of interest 
in this connection. These cover some 230,000 miles of 
railroad line. The gross revenue was more than $5,000,- 
000,000, of which about $500,000,000 was saved for net 
income, while the standard return guaranteed to the 
roads by the Railroad Administration was about $900,- 
000,000. Of the total income, 80 per cent more or less 
was from freight traffic. About 50,000,090 freight 
train-miles were operated per month and nearly 45,000,- 
000 passenger train-miles. There were roughly 2,500,- 
000 freight cars, 30,000 freight locomotives, 15,000 
switch engines and about the same number of passenger 
engines. . 

The actual service record of the engines was as fol- 
lows: The freight engines were in service 35 per cent 
of the time, in the engine house 50 per cent; passenger 
engines were in road service about 25 per cent of the 
time, in the engine house 65 per cent; switch engines 
were in service about 55 per cent of the time, in the 
engine house 42 per cent; the remaining time of all 
classes was spent at terminals in readiness for service. 

The average freight-car mileage per day was about 
twenty-two, the tonnage carried per loaded car was less 
than thirty, while one-third of the car mileage was run 
without lading. The average mileage per day for freight 
engines was about sixty, while that for-~ passenger 
engines was about 105. : 

Of the cost of operating freight engines. which totals 
about 25 per cent of all operating expenses, 32 per cent: 
was for locomotive maintenance, 30 per cent for loco- 
motive fuel and 31 per, cent for train service 'abor. The 
coal used per locomotive-mile for freight locomotives 
was about 250 lb. and for passenger locomotives 120. 


WuHy ELECTRIFICATION IS ESSENTIAL 


Mr. Shepard stated that the traffic of the country 
doubles about each twelve years, so that unless facili- 
ties are increased the burden resulting from congestion 
and inability to move traffic expeditiously will be aug- 
mented each year. The solution of the railroad problems 
should, therefore, be based upon broad lines. Facilities 
must be provided in advance of needs without regard 
to the necessity for immediate financial return. This is, 
in fact, the way in which the major facilities of a rail- 
road are provided, for no revision of lines, additional 
trackage or improved terminals reflect immediately a 
full return on the additional capital expended. On those 
roads whose financial position permitted the provision 
of facilities in excess of the immediate requirements 
the freedom of traffic flow has worked out to the ulti- 
mate financial advantage of the railroads and to the 
far greater advantage of the communities served. The 
country needs a Moses, said Mr. Shepard, or perhaps 
several of them in this important situation. 

The vhysical means by which the most can be secured 
from the railroad plant, in Mr. Shepard’s opinion, is 


electrification, the most important reason being that, 


due to the mobility of electric power, more power can 
be used to move a ton and more tons can be hauled in 
a single train than is possible with steam locomotives. 
While electric locomotives so far in use have in general 
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merely replaced steam locomotives, they have in a num- 
ber of cases been of greater power than the steam loco- 
motives replaced, and consequently their greater ability 
for service has invariably resulted in marked improve- 
ment over steam conditions. The possibilities of elec- 
trified operation have not as yet been visualized, due 
largely to the newness of the tool to those who are re- 
sponsible for our railroad operation and to the method 
of operation which has been determined by the limita- 
tions surrounding the use of the steam locomotives. 

The growth in the size of the trains has been the 
greatest single reason for the economy of traffic move- 
ment in America. The size of trains will inevitably be 
larger, and to handle the inevitable increase in traffic 
the trains of the future will have to be operated at 
greatly increased speed. The most recent equipment 
is vastly stronger than the early types of car. The life 
of a freight car is only about twenty-five years, so that 
the weak cars of the present will not determine the size 
of trains in the future. The present limit of speed is 
that due to the limit of power of a steam locomotive, but 
this will not obtain with electric locomotives. 


HEAVIER TRACTION STILL IS TO COME 


Mr. Shepard looks forward to the use of 10,000 kw. 
for the propulsion of single trains, and in some cases 
very much more than this. -He said that the amount of 
power used on the lines of roads already electrified 
differs widely, depending upon the density of traffic and 
the measures for limiting power at times of maximum 
demand. Through regulation the maximum demand 
on the St. Paul railway is limited to about 70 kw. per 
mile of read, while the average was formerly 40 kw. 
On the Norfolk & Western Railway the maximum de- 
mand is more than 800 kw., while the average is about 
280 kw. On the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad the maximum is about 400 kw., with an aver- 
age of 150 kw. On the Pennsylvania Railroad at Phila- 
delphia, for a portion of the suburban service only, the 
maximum is about the same as that for the New Haven, 


while the average is 100 kw. The method of use of- 


power in every case properly should be that which makes 
the best use of the dollar, considering the factors 
involved; that is, the carrying charge for the cost of 
investment and the cost of operation. 

Mr. Shepard concluded his paper by saying that the 
maintaining of efficient production and distribution of 
electric power is essentially a business and science by 
itself, and for the most economical production of power 
our power companies are undoubtedly best suited to 
secure this continuing result. The railroad load should 
be an important factor in the rounding out of every 
comprehensive scheme of power development and trans- 
mission. With the numerous points of contact which 
can be established with our power system, it is prac- 


ticable for the railroads to take on power on a basis © 


which should be acceptable and attractive to the power 
companies. The basis for establishing these conditions 
will, during the inauguration and the extension of rail- 
road electrification, be determined analytically in each 
case. Ultimately, with the continued growth of 
railroad electrification, the supply of power will be 
more or less established on a uniform basis. In the 
meantime, common knowledge of the possibilities of elec- 
trification on the part of those responsible for our rail- 
road operation, as well as greater familiarity with the 
needs of the railroad on the part of those directing our 
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power development, is manifestly desirable to the end 
that both these utilities will serve the purpose more 
economically, more universaliy and more extensively. 
It may well be that the advantages of electrification will 
be so great that the much mooted saving of fuel in the 
use of electric power over steam will be considered a 
by-product of railroad electrification. 


COMMENTS FROM THE FIELD 


In concluding its report the committee quoted from 
letters received from prominent men interested directly 
or indirectly in electrification. A. H. Smith, president 
New York Central Railroad, analyzed its technical as- 
pects, and concluded by saying that the further exten- 


‘sion of electric operation on steam railroads depends 


to a considerable extent on the cost of power. Exten- 
sions, however, cannot be expected unless the pending 
railroad legislation results in the restoration of railroad 
credit. H. E. Byram, president Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, wrote that the installation of electric 
operation on that road has been of distinct advantage 
from many standpoints, the principal one being the econ- 
omy over steam operation. 

Ralph Budd, president Great Northern Railway, stated 
that one of the things that would help in the coming 
extension of electrification would be an agreement among 
electrical engineers upon a type of electrification which 
could be considered as standard. Others who expressed 
interest included Walker D. Hines, Director-General of 
Railroads; Senator Henry L. Myers, Representative 
John J. Esch and Fairfax Harrison, president Southern 
Railway. 


Chileans Tire of German Tramway 


N ACCOMPANYING illustration shows a street 
scene in Valparaiso, Chile, at the present’ time. 
This photograph, sent to the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL, was accompanied by the explanation that the rea- 


STREET SCENE IN VALPARAISO, CHILE, WITH STREET 
CARS DESTROYED 


son for the absence of street cars on the tracks was that 
on March 10 the Chileans became tired of the German 
tramway and burned some twenty-seven cars. Since 
1914 the company has been unable to do much in the 
way of extension or improvement because it ‘could not 
import materials from Germany and the allies would 
not sell any to the company. Control in the company 
may be turned over to the British to help pay the 
German war indemnity. 


££ 
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argument as to whether 


- pacity from 3,000 to 8,000 


_largement being to retain 


_ these difficulties of . design 
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Influence of 
: Wages on | 
Power-Plant Design 


Complications in the Conversion of a 3,000- 
Kw. Station Into One of 8,000-Kw. 
Capacity in Charleston, S. C. 


CHARLOTTH STREET POWER HOUSE, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


At left, looking from the turbine room side toward-the new boiler addition. 


At right, view from the boiler room side, showing 


boiler breeching and chain bucket coal conveyor between the new stack and the building 


HE important influence of the rate of wages upon 

boiler-plant design is strikingly shown in connec- 

tion with the enlargement of the Charlotte Street 
power plant of the Charleston (S. C.) Consolidated Rail- 
way & Lighting Company, recently completed. When 
this station was originally built, in 1912, colored fire- 
men could be hired a-plenty for $1 a day, and therefore 
the need for labor-saving stokers was not felt to any- 
thing like the degree that it is today. Nor was the 
better efficiency of stokers so potent a factor, for the 
price of coal was also low. Consequently, the boiler 
plant for the original station was laid out for hand 
firing. 

But when the war brought on the necessity for a 
large expansion of the 
power-plant capacity col- 
ored firemen could be se-_ 
cured only with difficulty 
at $4.50 a day. In the face 
of this, there could be no 


stokers should be employed 
for the new boilers needed 
to increase the station ca- 


kw., and this was easily 
justifiable even though it 
involved many complica- 
tions in working a modern 
stoker-fired battery into the 
old layout, the plan of en- 


the hand-fired boilers until 
a later date. How some of 


TURBINE ROOM OF CHARLOTTE STREET POWER HOUSE, 
SHOWING NEW 5,000-KW. UNIT IN THE BACKGROUND 


were worked out is brought out in what follows : 

The Charlotte Street station, prior to reconstruction, 
was laid out with a long boiler room parallel to the 
turbine room, the boilers being set in a single row 
backed up against the turbine-room wall and with the 
firing aisle along the outside building wall. The equip- 
ment of the boiler room comprised one 518-hp. Heine 
boiler and five 528-hp. Franklin boilers, all hand-fired. 
They were installed on a floor level several feet below 
that of the turbine room and supplied steam at 160-lb. 
pressure to two 2,000-kw. and one 1,000-kw., 2,300-volt, 
three-phase General Electric turbo-generator sets, 
equipped with jet condensers. The turbine room was 
originally designed for an ultimate installation of four 
2,000-kw. units, so _ that 
there was ample space in 
which to place additional 
machines at the time en- 
largement became neces- 
sary in 1918. The pressing 
demand for a large increase 
in’ output, due to govern- 
ment operations and to an 
unprecedented growth of 
the city, however, made it 
advisable to install a 5,000- 
kw. unit instead of an ad- 
ditional 2,000-kw. machine 
as originally planned. The 
resulting installation of a 
Westinghouse-Parsons_ 5,- 
000-kw., 13,200-volt, three- 
phase unit, operating at 
200-lb. steam pressure and 
equipped with a _ surface 
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condenser, did not involve any particular difficulties in 
so far as the turbine-room construction was concerned. 
The real problems lay in the boiler plant. 

In the boiler room it was necessary to install three 
new Babcock & Wilcox 509-hp, boilers and Westinghouse 
underfeed stokers, generating steam at 220-lb. pressure 
and 125-deg. superheat to serve the new turbine. This 
necessitated a considerable enlargement and rearrange- 
ment of the boiler house. 


BOILER HOUSE RECONSTRUCTION 


The side and part of the end wall of the boiler room 
were knocked out and the building extended sufficiently 
to provide space for the new boilers on the opposite 
side of the old firing aisle, the layout of new and old 
boilers being made symmetrical about the center line 
of the firing aisle. Taking out the old wall necessitated 
some special construction in order to support the old 
roof trusses, which were cut off to make way for the 
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ing the old and new boiler equipment into a single 
plant there must be two operating floor levels. However, 
the new boilers and their equipment were so installed 
as to be in proper location for the ultimate arrange- 
ment of stoker-fired boilers on both sides of the firing 
aisle, doing away with the lower operating floor. 

The new battery of boilers made it necessary, also, to 
build a new brick smokestack, which is the higher of 
the two stacks seen in the accompanying halftones, and 
to install a new coal and ash handling system, etc. The 
steel breeching connecting the uptake flues from the 
three new boilers was mounted on top of the boiler 
house and connected to the chimney at a point some 60 
ft. above the ground, as seen in one of the illustrations. 
The uptake flues were carried up nearly vertically 
within the building to connect to this overhead breech- 
ing. This arrangement gives ample space for the future 
installation of economizers if they are desired. 

On the same consideration that determined the use 
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PLAN OF BOILER HOUSE EXTENSION, SHOWING STACK LOCATION, BOILER FOUNDATION AND MANNER OF JOINING 
EXTENSION TO OLD BUILDING 


new skylight and roof construction. This was done by 
supporting these shortened existing trusses in a canti- 
lever construction from the roof trusses of the new 
extension, which were at a considerably higher eleva- 
tion. This construction may be seen in the accompany- 
ing cross-sectional drawing of the boiler room addition. 

The present boiler room extension was made large 
enough for the present installation of three of the newer 
type boilers and one more. Later, by removing a tempo- 
rary wall and extending the building longitudinally, 
‘two more boilers of the same size can be installed. When 
the capacity of this battery of six is exceeded the hand- 
fircd boilers on the opposite side of the aisle will be 
replaced with six of the stoker-fired type, giving an 
ultimate total capacity of twelve boilers and 6,108 boiler 
horsepower. 

The most interesting part of the boiler room construc- 
tion was that the use of the underfeed stokers made it 
necessary to raise the operating floor for the new boilers 
to a height 18 ft. above the old boiler room floor, in 
order to provide sufficient space for the grates and 
blowers and ash chambers. This meant that in combin- 


of hand-fired boilers in the original plant, coal was 
handled into the firing aisle, and ashes out, by wheel- 
barrow. Likewise, the same consideration which deter- 
mined the installation of stokers in the new boiler 
plant dictated the installation of a modern labor-saving 
coal-handling plant. 

Goal delivered in side or bottom dump cars is unloaded 
into a pit beside the boiler house. From here it passes 
through a crusher installed underneath the pit, dis- 
charging into a bucket conveyor. This, in turn, elevates 
the coal up to the top of the building and across over 
the roof, discharging into an overhead concrete bunker 
of 350 tons capacity. The size of this overhead bunker 
was made large enough to meet the requirements of 
the ultimate boiler plant for three days’ supply. The 
bucket conveyor can be seen in one of.the accompany- 
ing exterior views of the station, located between 
the stack and the building, and another view shows 
this conveyor as it passes over the top of the building 
to the discharge point over the concrete bunker. 

From the overhead bunker coal is. discharged by 
gravity into a Beaumont weighing lorry mounted on 
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AT LEFT, LOWER FLOOR LEVEL IN BOILER PLANT, SHOWING HAND-FIRED BOILERS AND TEMPORARY COAL BUNK- 
ERS. AT RIGHT, FIRING AISLE IN THE NEW BOILER PLANT, SHOWING THE NEW UPPER OPERATING FLOOR 
LEVEL AND THE COAL BUNKERS FOR THE HAND-FIRED BOILERS ON THE LOWER FLOOR LEVEL 


a runway over the center of the firing aisle. Then a 
spout from the lorry discharges the coal into the stokers 
of the new boilers. 


An ingenious scheme was worked out withthe instal- - 


lation of the coal-handling equipment to make it serve 
the hand-fired boilers also and thereby do away entirely 
with the wheelbarrow method of bringing coal into the 
plant. The lorry spout which will ultimately serve the 
row of stoker-fired boilers on the opposite side of the 
firing aisle from the present new boilers is used in 
this connection. Coal is discharged through it into 
three vertical cylindrical steel bunkers, each serving 
two of the hand-fired boilers. These bunkers were sus- 
pended from above on one side and supported by steel 
bracing from the lower operating floor on the opposite 
side and braced laterally by angle irons bolted to the 
upper concrete floor. A vertical spout was provided at 
the bottom of each of these bunkers and extended down 
_ to a level sufficiently low so that coal can be discharged 
by opening a valve, to the lower operating floor or 


firing aisle. From here it is shoveled into the boilers 
by hand in the usual manner. These temporary bunk- 
ers may be clearly seen from both the upper and the 
lower operating floors in two of the accompanying 
illustrations. 

For reserve coal supply an area adjacent to the 
track pit provides a storage capacity sufficient to 
operate the plant for seventy to eighty days. The coal 
is unload.d from cars and delivered to the storage 
pile by means of a Browning locomotive crane, steam 
driven, equipped with a one-ton bucket. This crane is 
also used to shift cars. When running normally all the 
storage coal needed is within reach of this crane so 
that it may be picked up from storage and dumped 
directly into the track pit. 

The ashes from the stokers are dumped into quench- 
ing hoppers and discharged into small cars under- 
neath, which run on a track on the ground level. Ashes 
from the hand-fired boilers are raked -into the firing 
aisle and taken out in wheelbarrows, as heretofore. 


AT LEFT, CHAIN BUCKET COAL CONVEYOR “AS IT PASSES OVER THE TOP OF THE BOILER HOUSE TO DISCHARGE IN 


THE OVERHEAD BUNKER. 


AT RIGHT, NEW AND OLD SIPHON PIPE LINES 


EXTENDING OUT INTO THE COOPER RIVER 
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In connection with the supply of circulating water for 
the condensers, two new 500-gal. per minute turbine- 
driven pumps were installed, each of them being large 
enough to handle the supply for the entire station. 
Water is taken from the Cooper River, on which the 
station is located, by means of a long siphon which 
dips down into a concrete pit at the river end and dis- 
charges into a tunnel under the power house. The 
several condensers draw water from this tunnel. For 
the old plant a 36-in. pipe was used for the siphon lead 
mto the tunnel, but with the installation of the new 
5,000-kw. units a new 48-in. pipe was installed. While 


Roof Truss of Old Boiler Reon hay 
Now Supported by Cantilever » 
trom New foot Members © 
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CROSS- SECTION THROUGH BOILER HOUSE 
EXTENSION 


this is large enough to take care of the total require- 
ments of the plant, the connection of the three jet con- 
densers on the smaller turbines was continued, and 
these condensers were not connected with the 48-in. 
pipe in order to keep down the present cost of the 
installation. The condenser water supply, as well as 
the steam supply for the new unit, is therefore entirely 
separate from that provided for the older machines in 
the plant. 

An interesting scheme was worked out in connection 
with the old siphon pipe in order to increase the 
capacity. When all three of the older units were 
running the siphon would not deliver water fast enough 
to meet: the requirements, the tunnel from which the 
condensers draw being open to the atmosphere at the 
time this scheme was adopted. To increase the capacity, 
then, the tunnel was sealed off and a steam exhauster 
put on it to create a vacuum of about 5 in. The 
employment of this method increased the flow of water 
to such an extent that the supply was ample for the 
then full capacity of the plant. 

‘ 


Citizens Responsible 


Mr. Gadsden Tells New Jersey Manufacturers Why 
They Are Concerned in Utility Prosperity ~ 
and How They Can Help 


HILIP H. GADSDEN, president Charleston Consoli- 

dated Railway & Lighting Company, Charleston, 
S. C., was the speaker on the subject “Public Utilities” 
at the convention of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
New Jersey at Atlantic City on May 1. He expressed 
the belief that the principal difficulty with the public 
utilities question was that the manufacturers and busi- 
ness men in the different communities had not realized 
that this question is one which concerned them more 
than it did the utilities themselves. The fact that the 
most intimate relation exists between the service given 
by the utilities and industries in general, said Mr. Gads- 
den, was clearly shown during the war. 
_ The speaker then pointed out that electric: railways’ 
as a class are practically prostrate and that ‘this con-: 
dition is not confined to any particular part of the coun- 
try. As the element of labor does not enter. so largely 
into the manufacture of gas the gas companies were 
not so immediately affected by the extraordinary 
increase in the cost of labor that came about during 
the war, but they have been affected by increases 
in the cost of labor and material and most of them 
have obtained some measure of relief in the way. 
of rates. A serious problem which is facing them is the 
reduced supply of oil with which they enrich their gas. 

A common belief, Mr. Gadsden said, is that one cause 
for this trouble with the railway companies is “watered 
stock” and another is “poor management,” but the speaker 
pointed out that in Massachusetts, where the records 
are available to show that there is no water in the rail- 
way stocks, the situation is no better than elsewhere, 
and this disposes largely of the first cause, while the 
universality of the trouble shows that there is little in 
the second reason. Railway companies could not have 
overlooked all the people in the United States who know 
how to run a street railway. 

The fundamental difficulty is that the railways have 
been trying to give an indefinitely increasing service for 
a rigid price in a time of rising costs. The merchants 
whom the speaker was addressing, he thought, would 
understand that this could not be done in any line of 
business. Due to these conditions, the utilities have 
not been able to raise money for necessary extensions 
and improvements. Nevertheless the demands for trans- 
portation on the electric railways are greater than ever 
before, not only absolutely but per capita. This shows 
that the general use of automobiles, instead of cutting 
down the traffic, has at least not retarded it. 

In conclusion, the speaker compared the returns from 
investment in industrial enterprises with those in utility 
enterprises. The promoter of a new manufacturing 
plant, who presumably expects to get transportation 
and power from his local utility company, can offer the 
prospective investor 20 per cent or more return, whereas 
the utility is often limited to 6 or 8 per cent. It is said 
that one reason the utility is so limited is that there 
is added security in the investment. If such is the case, 
the public should see that this added security is present. 
As market conditions increase the cost of operation rates 
should be advanced promptly, and the utility should not 
be obliged to wait before it can prove to a commission 
that it is losing money before rates are raised. 
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The Equipment Trust Grows in Favor 


Many Recent Purchases Made in This Manner—What the Investor, the Broker and the 
Trustee See in This Security—A Survey of Electric Railway Issues—The Coming 
Standard Method of Purchasing Rolling Stock 


corner? And do you see that word “lessee” on 

thecar? That car is the property of this bank.’ 
The president of a leading bank had let a customer to the 
big glass window and in this manner directed his atten- 
‘tion to the interest of the bank in the local electric 
railway property. ‘You see,’ he continued, ‘we own 
several cars, or at least part interest in a good many 
cars of the company, and lease them to the company. 
We are therefore interested in the company’s prosperity, 
not only from a civic standpoint but from a standpoint 
of the material welfare of the bank. You can’t expect 
us to be sympathetic toward any move which would 
squeeze the railway company financially and tend to 
impair its credit.’ ” 

It was with some such words as these that the presi- 
dent of one of the larger electric railway properties of 
the country indicated one of the many advantages of 
financing rolling stock purchases for electric railways 
by means of equipment trust bonds and by marketing 
the certificates based on these bonds in the home com- 
munity of the company. There is apparently a great 
difference in the attitude of the holder of these equip- 
ment trust certificates as compared with the attitude of 
a holder of the ordinary mortgage bond sold by a cor- 
poration. This is true whether the holder be an individ- 
ual or a banking or insurance company. In fact the 
growing interest of the latter class of security buyer 
has aided materially in some cases in making easier the 
financial program of the railway. If the certificates 
are marketed locally and with the right background the 
holder of a security feels his actual ownership of the 
equipment and is continually reminded of this owner- 
ship every time he sees a unit of rolling stock with the 
word “lessee” painted on it. There is a greater sense of 
partnership impressed upon him and he is more con- 
stantly and more vitally interested in the continued 
successful operation of the company than if he merely 
owned a bond, or, in some cases, even stock of the com- 
pany. In the case of bondholders, even though the 
bonds are held locally, about the only thought given to 
the company is when the holder goes to his safe deposit 
vault to clip his coupons. There is no particular and 
constant reminder of close relation to and vital interest 
in the company’s prosperity. 

There are, of course, many other standpoints from 
which the railway benefits by the purchase of its roll- 
ing stock through equipment trust issues. And these 
are by no means confined to companies which are 
experiencing difficult financial situations. The equip- 
ment trust method of purchase is coming to be recog- 
nized as one of the best, if not the best, method of 
purchasing rolling stock, even by companies which are 
thoroughly able financially to use any method of pur- 
chase they wish. The reason for this is that it is a 
perfectly sound and legitimate financial operation which 
can be shown to the investor not to be tied to or mixed 
with the capitalization of the company, but is estab- 


6 Dp O YOU see that street car coming around the 


lished ‘on the basis of an operating charge. No exten- 
sions of a general mortgage, no junior mortgages or 
debenture bonds have to be created, and the difficulties 
attendant upon such issues and the usual increased cost 
of money obtained by such methods, legitimate though 
they may be, are well appreciated. 


ISSUES ARE INCREASINGLY POPULAR 


‘That the above points are recognized by a good many 
companies is indicated by the increasing number of 
equipment trust bonds which are being issued today and 
have been issued in the past few years. This«method 
of purchasing equipment originated, of course, with the 
steam railroads, the first record of such an issue being 
found in the early ’70s of the last century. A history 
of the amounts invested in securities of this sort from 
1888 to 1909, an analysis of the course of a ten-year 
equipment and an explanation of the usual trust pro- 
visions were presented in an article by W. B. Brockway 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Vol. 38, issue of 
July 8, page 82. Since that time, and as was predicted 
in that article, the electric railways have adopted this 
plan in many instances. In fact, the records today, as 
obtained from railway companies and trust companies 
themselves, indicate that in excess of $45,000,000 worth 
of rolling stock has been purchased by electric railway 
properties in this manner. 

From the information given by these various railways 
and trust companies the accompanying table was made 
up to indicate the issues of these equipment trust se- 
curities for the purchase of electric railway stock. The 
table is probably not complete, but it does contain most 
of the electric railway issues. It has been constructed 
in chronological order, as it appeared that this was per- 
haps the most useful interpretation of the utilization 
of these securities. It will be noted from this table that 
the number of companies using this method of financing 
has increased very materially within the last two or 
three years, but it is still doubted whether a very large 
number of companies appreciate the possibilities, and at 
times the advisability, of financing rolling stock pur- 
chases in this way. 

Exactly what is an equipment trust bond? The answer 
to this question must vary considerably, depending upon 
the state under whose laws the security is issued. Fun- 
damentally it is a means by which the company pur- 
chases rolling stock and pays for the same in a certain 
number of equal installments so that the total price is 
paid within 50 per cent to 60 per cent of the estimated 
minimum life of the equipment purchased. Technically 
the company leases the equipment from a trustee, in 
whom the title to the equipment rests, or from the manu- 
facturer directly, who retains the title, in either case 
title in fee being transferred to the railway company 
only upon satisfactory payment of the last serial in- 
stallment. These fundamental conceptions are present 
in all of the various types of contract arranged to meet 
the legal requirements of the various states. 
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In addition to the legal requirements as to form of 
contract which is possible in the various states, another 
governing factor during the last few years has been 
the exact technical method of issuing the security. 

In Connecticut a lease and conditional sale is legal, 
but is not sanctioned by the laws of some other states. 
In Pennsylvania the so-called “Philadelphia plan” has 
been evolved, which is similar in its working but differs 
some in provisions. 


How TRUST PROVISIONS DIFFER 


A typical provision of a Connecticut issue states: 


Whereas the railway company is desirous of securing the 
use, upon or in connection with its lines of railway, of the 
following described equipment, to wit. as 

Whereas the trustee is willing to purchase and provide 
said equipment for the use of and according to specifica- 
tions to be furnished by the railway company upon the terms 
and conditions hereinafter expressed; 


Cost of Equipment $1.600,000 
Paid in Cash 10 Percent 100,000 
Equipment Securities Issued 900,000 
Payable 10 Percent per Year, Semi-annually 
Depreciation at 5 Percent per Year 
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AT LEFT, THE COURSE OF A TEN-YEAR TRUST WITH A 10 PER CENT FIRST PAYMENT. 


SIDE OF A THREE OR FIVE YEAR TRUST. 
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Under the Philadelphia plan an agreement is first 
made between the vendors ofthe equipment, a trust 
company and a railroad company, which sets forth: 


That the railway company desires equipment, the vendors 
have acquired or contracted to acquire the necessary equip- 
ment and that subscriptions have been obtained to establish 
a fund known as the .... railway equipment trust. A three- 
part agreement is made which sets forth that “the vendors 
hereby agree to sell, assign, transfer and set over unto 
the trustee, as trustee for the holders of the certificates 
hereinafter described, the aforesaid equipment, and all the 
right, title and interest of said vendors therein. The ven- 
dors will deliver said equipment to any one or more of the 
officers and agents of the railway company designated by 
the trustee as its agent or agents to receive such delivery, 
and the certificate of any-and every agent so designated. 
shall be conclusive evidence of: such delivery. The trustee 
will, upon or before receipt by him of said equipment or any 
thereof, execute a lease of all of said equipment in the 
form of the copy of such lease prefixed hereto and upon 
the transfer and delivery to it of any such equipment will 
issue to the vendors or on their order, for distribution to 


1 
$1,000.000 
250,000 


Cost of Equipment 

Paid in Cash 25 Percent 

Notes to Manufactures 

Payable 20 Percent per Annum. 
Monthly 


Cost of Equipment 
Paid in Cash 25 Percent 


Junior Certificates to Mfg 250,000} 
Equipment Securities Issued 500,000 


Dollars in Thousands 


Years 


AT RIGHT, THE COMPANY’S 


IN CENTER, THE INVESTOR’S SIDE OF A THREE OR FIVE YEAR 


TRUST, THE MANUFACTURER TAKING 25 PER CENT IN JUNIOR CERTIFICATES 


Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of 


the mutual agreements hereinafter contained, it is agreed by © 


the parties hereto as follows: 

First, the trustee agrees to lease for the term of five 
years from and after Sept. 15, 1916, and to deliver into 
the possession of the railway company with the right of 
the lessee to purchase all of said equipment upon the terms 
and conditions of this agreement, said equipment to be 
delivered to the railway company as and when received 
by the trustee from the builders. 

Second, the railway company agrees to take such a lease 
of and to purchase and receive from the trustee all of 
said equipment as aforesaid upon and subject to all the 
terms and conditions of this agreement and agrees faith- 


fully to carry out, perform and observe all the said terms 
and conditions. 


Third, until the payment by the railway company to 


the trustee of the entire rental and purchase price of 
said equipment the title to the said equipment 
aforesaid shall not pass to nor vest in the railway com- 
DAN Vom maya 
Fourth, the railway company agrees to pay, at the office 
of the trustees, for the aforesaid equipment, as a rental and 
conditional purchase price therefor, the sum of $...., of 
which amount $.... shall be paid in cash to the trustee 
upon the execution thereof or prior to the certification of 
any notes by the trustee hereunder. 


the several subscribers to the said .... 
trust, certificates to be known as .... railway equipment 
trust certificates, . to a principal amount equal -to. 
.. per cent of the cost of said equipment so delivered.” 


Subsequent to this agreement a lease of the equipment 
is arranged between the trust company and the railway 
company, worded as follows: 


“that the .... trust company trustee as aforesaid party of 
the first part for and consideration as well of the sum of $1 
to it, paid by the .... railway company, party of the second 
part, has let and leased to the’.... rail- 
way company all the railway equipment of the .... railway 
equipment trust, the interests in which are represented by 
the trust certificates aggregating $..... a 

It is further provided that the railway company does. 
accept this lease, and “‘will pay to the trustee or its assign 
a rent hereunder which shall be sufficient to pay and dis- 
charge the following items when and as the same shall 
become due and payable.” The items referred to are ex- 
penses of the trust connected with the equipment, taxes 
upon the income or property of the trust, the dividend war- 
rants attached to the certificates, and finally the principal 
of the certificates when and as they shall become payable. 

It is then provided that the lease shall continue in force 
unt‘l the rent so paid shall furnish moneys sufficient to meet 


railway equipment 


i 


-depreciated more than 50 per cent. 
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and cancel all interests in the trust. At the termination 


of the lease, the equipment thereby leased shall be released 


by the trustee and shall become the absolute property of 
the railway company. 


Under the Illinois provision an agreement is drawn 
up between three parties, the vendor, the railway com- 
pany and the trustee, under which: 


First, the vendor agrees to have manufactured and de- 
livered to the trustee such equipment as is specified by the 
railway. 

Second, “the trustee shall sell and does hereby sell, upon 
the terms of this agreement, to the railway all of the above 
described equipment, which the trustee may receive from 
the vendor The railway agrees to purchase and 
to receive and accept all said equipment upon | and subject 
to the terms and conditions of this agreement.” 

Third, the railroad agrees to comply with the provisions 
of the agreement and also to pay certain amounts of prin- 
cipal and interest and a first cash payment upon the execu- 
tion and delivery of the agreement and the balance to be 
paid to the’holders of notes, serially, as specified in detail. 


TAX EXEMPTION FEATURES DESIRABLE 


Equipment trust certificates issued on leases under 
the Philadelphia plan, where the trustee is a Penngyl- 
vania person or corporation, are free from the normal 
federal income taxes, whereas if the trustee were out- 
side of Pennsylvania this exemption would not exist. 
In Indiana the dividends on preferred stock are exempt 
from the income tax and a method used there is to form 


“a new corporation for each equipment purchase and 


issue preferred stock, which is marketed. The company 
has the right to purchase, and agrees to purchase, this 
preferred stock serially at stated intervals. 

But while various means are used to comply with the 
legal and tax regulations of the various states, the ulti- 
mate result is the same, namely, the title to the rolling 
stock rests technically and actually with some corpora- 
tion or person other than the railway company and the 
railway company leases this equipment and obtains 
complete title to the equipment upon the payment of 
the last of a series of rental installments. 

On a system of any appreciable size it can easily be 
shown to be practicable to make rolling stock purchases 


-at regular intervals, on the equipment trust basis, and 


adjust the amount of rolling stock included in each pur- 
chase and the time spacing of the purchases so that the 
actual money outlay to retire the equipment trust cer- 
tificates is very nearly equal to the annual amount which 
should be charged off due to depreciation or abandon- 
ment of rolling stock. In other words, it appears feasible 
practically to eliminate bookkeeping on depreciation of 
rolling stock because each year the cost of the wearing 
out or using up of rolling stock is paid in actual cash. 
So rolling stock becomes an operating item like coal. 
Naturally, the value of the cars as security is not 
usually accepted as being equal to 100 per cent of the 
face value of the certificates. The company, that is, is 
required to make an initial cash payment upon the 
receipt of the rolling stock. This initial cash payment 
has sometimes been absent, as indicated in one or two 
cases below, but usually is required and varies from 
10 te 30 per cent of the cost of the equipment. Present 
practice seems to be about 20 or 25 per cent of the 
purchase price. The life of these leases varies from 
three to ten years in most cases, although there have 
been a few issues of twelve and one-half years. The 


life of the lease is, of course, a function of the estimated | 
_ life of the equipment, it generally being assumed that 


the lease should be paid up before the equipment has 
The older leases 


of ten years were all for standard double-truck cars 
and were based upon steam railroad practice. The 
newer leases, many of which are on one-man safety 
cars, are made for three years or occasionally five years. 
In practically all cases payment of the certificates is 
arranged by equal installments over the life of the 
lease, and these installments are usually semi-annual 
or annual. In some of the leases direct from manu- 
facturer to company these payments are arranged on 
a monthly basis to the trustee, but the certificates them- 
selves are paid on semi-annual or annual installments. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT USUALLY INCLUDED 


The equipment purchased and covered by the trust 
agreements usually include not only the trucks and 
car bodies but also the complete electrical and control 
equipment. There have been instances where the equip- 
ment was put on the car by the company, a notable 
example being in the case of the Pittsburgh Railway 
and the Consolidated Traction Company, operated by 
the Pittsburgh Compary. In this case the cost of 
equipment given in the table is the cost of the total 
equipment. Payments back and forth between the trus- 
tee and the company account for the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the amount of issue plus the first 
cash payment and total cost of equipment in the issues 
of the two companies, 

Space does not permit at this time to give a com- 
parison of the requirements placed upon the company 
as to the care of rolling stock in the various issues, 
nor yet to give a complete comparison of the methods 
of protection of the investor in the various issues, but 
this will probably be handled in a later article. Suffice 
to say at this time that in general the railway company 
assumes entire responsibility for the maintenance of 
the rolling stock, the company pays all taxes and it 
insures all of the equipment with provision that insur- 
ance benefits shall be paid to the trustee. It is always 
provided that the cars are to be plainly marked showing 
the trustee to be the owner and the lessor of the equip- 
ment. Naturally there are terms which relate to the 
contingency of default and consequent right of the trus- 
tee to seize and sell the equipment, if necessary, the 
company accepting responsibility for any deficiency 
which may occur as the result of such sale. 

Provisions as to the time when the trustee may seize 
the equipment vary somewhat. In some cases it is 
provided that the trustee may act upon written notice 
mailed immediately after there is a default in payment 
and deposit of notice in the United States mail is a 
sufficient act on the part of the trustee. Other agree- 
ments provide that such action cannot be taken until 
there has been a default in interest of thirty days or a 
default in principal payment of thirty days. Other 
provisions allow ninety days’ default in principal before 
the trustee may act. Still other provisions make it 
necessary for the trustee to give written notice of the 
default, after which the railway company is allowed 
thirty days before the trustee may act in the seizure 
of the equipment. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE INVESTOR 


From the standpoint of the investor securities of 
this sort are very attractive in several ways. They are, 
on account of the very nature of the form of agree- 
ment, covered by rentals and are thus treated from the 


(Continued on page 1057) 
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standpoint of the company as operating charges and 
not as fixed charges. In other words, the company must 
pay for the use of this equipment exactly as it pays 
for wages, for power and for office rent and before it 
can declare any money available for interest upon its 
funded debt or for dividends and surplus. It is a 
method which is used a great deal therefore by receivers 
in order to provide the necessary additions and replace- 
ments in rolling stock of the companies which the 
receivers are operating, but the fact that it is so used 
by receivers does not at all indicate that it is limited 
to companies in financial distress. 


CERTIFICATES HAVE GooD RECORD 


Another inviting feature to the investor at times is 
that he may obtain a security which matures in from 


one to ten years and he may choose the date at which 


his particular certificate or certificates will mature. This 
feature is especially attractive to those who can predict 
a definite need for liquidating a certain amount of their 
holdings at.a certain time; it is a useful feature to 
executors, whether individual or trust company, who 
hold moneys which must be accounted for and produced 
in cash at some subsequent and known date. There is 
only the most remote possibility that the certificate 
will not be paid in cash, or that the holder will be pre- 
sented with some subsequent security at the date of 
maturity of the certificate he holds. 

These equipment trust certificates, so far as data 
have been available, have an almost perfect record of 
no default on payment. In fact, only two cases of 
default on these certificates have been found, and in 
both of these cases the main securities of the defaulting 
companies are owned by holding companies or other 
railways, so that the default has no particular signifi- 
cance. There was no seizure of equipment in these 
eases. Any outstanding certificates were bought in by 
the bankers of the holding companies. 

In these days, when most public utility securities are 


} finding a difficult market, securities of this sort which 
eall for payment as an operating charge are marketed 


satisfactorily, because the investor sees in them an 
assured return of principal with satisfactory interest. 

The investor feels himself further protected by the 
fact that what he owns is movable and if for any reason 


. the company using his equipment should fail to meet 


its payments, or have to cease operation, he with his 
partners in the ownership of the equipment could move 
it to some other locality and lease it to some other com- 
pany. Arguments of this sort with investors have 
proved efficacious in the marketing of the securities. 


EFFECT OF THE ONE-MAN CAR 


In this connection, if the equipment purchased is of 
a standard nature, that is, if it is of the sort that many 
railway companies in the country are known to be 


; using, rather than of the sort which has been designed 


for some particular railway specifications, this argu- 
ment of transferability to another property is much 
strengthened. According to one banker, who is dealing 
very largely in these securities at the present time, this 
very point has increased in many quarters the sale of 
these certificates. This appears to be another argument 
for the attempts of the electric railway industry to 
standardize rolling stock to the greatest possible extent. 

The fact that the one-man safety car is to all intents 
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and purposes practically a standardized piece of appa- 
ratus has made it a very popular form of rolling stock 
to purchase through these equipment trust issues. This 
is not the only advantage of the one-man car in its 
relation to equipment trust certificates, but from the 
standpoint of the investor this feature of the one-man 
car has been found to be an appealing argument. It is 
interesting to-note in this connection that several of 
the more recent issues of equipment trust certificates 
have covered purchases of one-man cars, which have 
heen distributed to several companies under each trust. 
In other words, a wholesale purchase of one-man cars 
has been made and they have been leased in lots to 
several operating companies. It is this treatment of 
the one-man car in bulk and the recognition of this 
treatment that has made an argument to the investor, 
strengthening his sense of security in his investment. 

The one-man car has another advantage, this from 
the standpoint of the company. In these days of de- 
creased net per car-mile and consequent effort to reduce 
operating cost per car-mile many companies have seen 
in the one-man.car a means of meeting the situation. 
An outright purchase of the new equipment desired 
would be out of the question on former means of financ- 
ing, but the savings resulting from the introduction of 
one-man cars can frequently be shown to be sufficient 
to make the necessary periodic payments for the pur- 
chase of one-man cars under equipment trusts. In this 
way the economy of the one-man car is capitalized to 
pay immediately its purchase price. The result is two- 
fold, in that the company has new equipment which 
helps merchandise its transportation and that it is 
enabled to secure lower operating costs. In some cases 
this change-over could not have been financed except 
by some such means as the equipment trust. 


WHAT THE BROKER SAYS 


Brokers have found many jand various attitudes on 
the part of investors when they have tried to market 
certificates of this sort. Some brokers float these securi- 
ties almost entirely with banks, who as investors are 
very much impressed with the standardization of equip- 
ment argument and the consequent interchangeability 
or transferability to other properties in case of default. 
Some of the newer types of issues which were put out 
last year were a little difficult to market at first on 
account of the general fear of traction securities, but 
as soon as their nature was better understood a market 
was established which now absorbs the issues prac- 
tically as fast as they are offered. With the individual 
buyer peculiar viewpoints were found. Various buyers 
thought the certificates were all sorts of things, such 
as bonds of the manufacturer, stock of the railway, 
notes of the trust company, etc., but brokers claim that 
this lack of accurate conception of what the securities 
are has disappeared and that the largely increased 
amounts of the securities are salable to a satisfactory 
degree. 

Of course, the earlier equipment certificates, which 
were issued on the ten-year basis, were so much like 
the car trust equipment of the trunk line roads that they 
were marketed in the same way and largely, to the same 
buying personnel as these trunk-line car trusts. It is 
only since the shorter term issues, which are specifically | 
of an electric railway nature, have been put on the 
market that some of the above-mentioned viewpoints 
have been met. © 
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The broker or the banker gets into this game from 
either one of two approaches. In many cases, the com- 
pany approaches a broker or banker as soon as it 
decides to seek money for the purchase of equipment, 
and an arrangement is made for the broker to absorb 
whatever certificates are issued by the company, or 
rather by the trustee for the company. In other cases, 
the manufacturer makes the sale of his equipment and 
executes a lease, then deposits this lease with‘a trustee, 
who issues equipment trust certificates based upon the 
lease. The manufacturer then must make arrangements 
with his broker through the issue of equipment trust 
certificates created, thus keeping himself supplied with 
necessary capital for the continuance of his business. 
In either case the result is the same, that the trustee 
purchases the equipment with the money received from 
the broker, the equipment is. furnished to the railway 
company and the latter’s payments commence. The 
broker, however, must now market the securities which 
he has on hand and the amount that he can get for the 
certificates is of course a natural function of the pre- 
vailing rate of return on securities of similar risk. At 
the present writing most of the certificates are being 


marketed at a price to pay approximately or slightly in~ 
. excess of 7 per cent. It is noted from the accompanying 


table that the prevailing rate of interest on the certifi- 
cates is 6 per cent, these being sold at such a discount 
as to pay the higher rate. But, at the present rate of 
money, the broker cannot afford to buy these certificates 
except on a basis which will assure him of something 
nearer 9 per cent in order that he may be protected in 
his cost of selling and realize a satisfactory profit. 


THE GROUP ISSUE 


Most of the issues of equipment trust certificates 
have been made upon the initiative of the railway com- 
panies and their bankers. Of the other type of arrang- 
ing for equipment trust certificate issues, the six Brill 
equipment trusts listed are examples. In this case, the 
manufacturer as indicated sold equipment to several 
companies on independent leases, each lease having pro- 
visions similar to an individual equipment trust lease, 
and several leases, or in some cases only one lease, are 
filed with a trustee and certificates issued thereon. In 
these cases the manufacturer has assisted in the financ- 
ing at least to the extent of taking as part payment 
the Series B certificates. These certificates do not bear 
any interest until after maturity. 

Actually, then, in these Brill issues the railway com- 
panies have paid 20 to 25 per cent of the cost of the 


cars, the manufacturer has accepted the Series B cer- . 


tificates for the next 30 or 25 per cent and the marketed 
certificates have paid for the other 50 per cent. In the 
case of the Chicago Elevated Railway issue the Series B 


certificates there, payable after the Series A certificates | 


are retired, served to all practical purposes as the first 
payment, or rather took the place of the cash payment 
to the manufacturer. 

Another possibility, as indicated by the issues to the 
American Railway Company, is that of a holding com- 
pany purchasing the equipment and issuing the certifi- 
cates through its broker and trustee. In this case the 
holding company owns the cars through its trustee and 
pays the certificates from rentals received from its sub- 
sidiary operating companies. 

Car trust certificates tend to complete the list of 
securities which brokers have to offer their customers. 
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The certificates provide a very welcome addition to the 
class of paper which a broker can provide in trying to 
meet the varied needs, wishes and whims of the invest- 
ing public, and it further makes a very satisfactory type 
of security to market in a given locality when the equip- 
ment will be used in that same locality. 

One of the objections at the present time to rere 
ing in the home locality of the railway is that the local 
bankers may not be familiar with this sort of security 
and the cost of marketing them through the local bank- 
ers is therefore frequently excessive. This is unfor- 
tunate, because local sales are advantageous, as previ- 
ously indicated. But the fact that the securities must be 
marketed away from home does not slow up the sales. 
In other words, the security is a good one on the general 
market, and so far as its actual sale is concerned is 
absorbed perhaps more rapidly in the general market 
than in the local market. But if it may be sold in the 
local market there are local results which are to the 
benefit of the railway company. 


THE TRUSTEE “HOLDS THE SACK” 


From the standpoint of the trustee it might be ata 
in a way that he “holds the sack,” to paraphrase one 
trust company officer. After the company and banker 
and manufacturer of equipment have agreed to the price, 
form of trust agreement, type of equipment, rates of 
payment, kind of security, etc., they must select a trus- 
tee who is willing to act. The trustee examines the lease 
and trust agreement, to see if it is correct and to see 
if it conforms with the legal requirements of the state 
and provides sufficient protection for the purchasers of 
certificates. If the agreement passes the trustee’s scru- 
tiny and the trustee consents to act it charges a small 
examination fee and issues the necessary certificates 
and papers. But the trustee apparently is not destined 
to make a large amount of money on the deal, as a 
typical fee ranges from $1 per certificate in small 
issues to 50 cents per certificate in large issues, and, 
again quoting a trustee officer, “Unfortunately, most 
issues are large issues.” The trustee of course collects 
the rental money and makes payment to retire the cer- 
tificates, for which service he charges a small fraction 
of 1 per cent of the amount collected. However, this 
sort of transaction conforms to the usual trust company 
program and naturally attracts other accounts, with 
ultimate profit to the trust company, even though the 
remuneration for the specific acts performed with ref- 
erence to the equipment trust certificates themselves is 
not. very large. 

Philadelphia seems to be the home of moat of the 
trust companies handling issues of this sort. One rea- 
son is probably the fact that Philadelphia is the home 
of a large car building company. Another is that street 
railway securities have always been a popular invest- 
ment in that city. The Fidelity Trust Company, as indi- 
cated in the table, is especially prominent in handling 
issues of this sort. The holders of the securities are 
scattered far and wide and include all classes of security 
buyers. Certain banks, certain life and fire insurance 
companies, some trust companies and large numbers of 
individual buyers find these securities attractive. 

Whether this method of purchase can be satisfactorily 
applied to other than rolling stock or not is another 
question. So far as it has been possible to determine, 
no other electric railway equipment, with the possible 
exception of the appliances of rolling stock, such as 
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meters and fare boxes, have been purchased by this 
method. The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company has 
recently proposed a $6,000,000 issue, about half of which 
would be used to retire existing issues, the other half 
to be available for track, buildings, power plant. im- 
provements, etc. There have been several instances in 
other lines of business, particularly industrial, where 
certain kinds of equipment are purchased through equip- 
ment trust bonds, A recent interesting case is the 
purchase of telephone exchange and subscriber station 
equipment by one: of the sia hg independent companies 
on this basis. 

. However, in these dave when economies of operation 
are being analyzed to the most minute detail and when 
it is sometimes seen that changes in, or additions to, 
rolling stock would assist materially in the operation of 
a railway, it is well to investigate this method of pur- 
chase of equipment. In many cases it will be found 
that the savings and increased earnings due to rolling 
stock additions or replacements will amply take care 
of the periodical payments which -have to be made to 
retire the equipment trust certificates upon which the 
new equipment has been purchased. 

Apparently, and judging-from the present volume of 
purchases made in this way, this method of financing 
is already growing fast in favor and may well become 
the standard in purchasing rolling stock. 


“Dienified Station’Desien for 
Interurban ‘ 


London & Port Stanley Railway of Ontario Erects 
Typical Building at St. Thomas 


HE people of the province of Ontario, who during 
the past ten years have established and built up 
a publicly owned hydro-electric power business, in 
which they are investing $100,000,000, are now about 
to embark on the associated enterprise of constructing 
and operating a vast system, of hydro-electric radial 
railways. 
The London & Port Bi nled Railway, a 25-mile steam 


wainscoting of the same material in dustless tile cor- 
ners. Ceilings are heavily and attractively beamed, 
while all seats are in mahogany finish. The office 
fittings are of the same material. Lavatories have floors 


of ceramic mosaic tile, excellent hygienic plumbing 
installations and partitions of marble slabs with white 
enameled metal doors. 

There is an ample baggage room, floored with 2-in. 


WHEN THE GROUNDS ARE IMPROVED THIS STATION AT 
ST. THOMAS WILL BE AN ATTRACTIVE LANDMARK 


Georgia pine, and adjoining, on the end of the build- 


ing, is a shelter for the accommodation of trucks load- 
ing baggage. Balance is given to the building on the 
opposite end by the provision of a similar shelter for 
passengers. 

A neatly curbed asphalt roadway has been con- 
structed behind the building, while the railway right- 
of-way opposite the building is to be leveled, sodded and 
suitably ornamented by landscape men. This work has 
been placed under the direction of the St. Thomas Horti- 
cultural Society, an organization of St. Thomas citizens, 
which will be reimbursed for all reasonable expenditure. 
A high, closely picketed fence has been constructed on 
both sides of the line for a considerable distance to 
conceal a number of unsightly yards on the adjoining 
properties. 


Driveway. 
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PLAN OF STATION OF LONDON & PORT STANLEY RAILWAY AT ST. THOMAS, ONT. — 


railroad, electrified four years ago as a practical demon- 
stration of the standards to be adopted in the hydro- 
radial system, has just completed a new station for the 
city of St. Thomas, Ont. 
While structures and facilities will vary in accordance 
with the requirements: of different centers of popula- 
tion, the St. Thomas station is typical of stations pro- 
jected. It has a white stone foundation, red wire-cut 
; tapestry-brick walls and an attractive red tile roof. The 
floors of the waiting room are of 6-in. red tile, meeting 


The adoption of this policy has had a marked effect 
upon the attitude of many people in St. Thomas who 
were formerly charged by some with being antagonistic 
to the railway, . 

The L. & P. S. R. in St. Thomas has direct connec- 
tions for freight and passengers with the Michigan 
Central, the Grand Trunk, the Wabash and the Pére 
Marquette Railroads. The passenger trains of the last- 
named company operate into the L. & P. S. R. station at 
this point, 


a 
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Memories of the Not Far 
Distant Past 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6—The Holyoke (Mass.) Street 
Railway had no easy time of it. 


Nos. 5, 7, 9, 13, 14 and 15—The Concord (N. H.) 
Electric Railway had able assistance from the citizens. 
Photographs from Curtis Studio. 


Nos. 8 and 11—The Cumberland County Power & 


Light Company, Portland, Me., was subjected to a slight 
fall of snow. 


No. 10—The safety cars did the work on the Lévis 
County Railway, Quebec, Canada. ; 


No. 12—Pusher plow service was necessary with the 
Bangor Railway & Electric Company, Bangor, Maine. 
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City Building and Transportation 


Some Technical Relationships Involved—Need of 
Broad Vision, Executive Skill and Courage— 
New Field for Technical Professions 


N a paper presented before the joint meeting of 

the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. and 
the Western Society of Engineers at Fullerton Hall, Art 
Institute, Chicago, May 12, 1920, James R. Bibbins, 
supervising engineer the Arnoid Company, gaye a 
paper showing how the technical professions should as- 
sume leadership in city building and how transportation 
is largely the determining factor in this work. He said: 

‘“Our American cities are gradually absorbing and in- 
creasing percentage of the total population, as is indi- 
cated by the study of consecutive census figures. Our 
problems are therefore growing and there appear two 
alternatives: First, to negleet the cities, driving the 
people back to the smaller communities, and, second, to 
render them so efficient as to decrease the cost of living, 
production and distribution. In this effort engineers 
are taking and must take a leading part, and trans- 
portation becomes one of the first and deciding factors 
in the development. 

“What is needed is a group of city builders who 
predict developments far into the future. Problems 
encountered and matters of procedure which tend to- 


_ward a satisfactory plan of city building include ques- 


tions of excess condemnations for public improvements, 
local district assessments for non-paying extensions, 
an amendment with reference to frontage consent for 
carrying out public works, consolidation of condemnation 
suits, regulation of tramp carriers or jitneys, a variable 
road tax assessment of vehicles according to size, weight, 
use and probable wear on streets, a comprehensive 
street paving program, control of front door delivery 
in congested districts, control and organization of trans- 
portation and distribution of ‘foods and market products, 
cost-of-service franchises and conservation of utilities 
with enlightened public regulation. 

“In order to realize on any such program as this the 
various branches of the technical profession must act 
together in a group to secure good results along the 
lines of regulation, publicity, co-operation of the various 
agencies and, finally, the preparation of adequate physi- 
cal plans.” 

After reviewing some of the notable mistakes in city 
planning with reference to transportation, the paper 
discusses the fundamental conception of the physical 
plan of a city by considering it broadly as an industrial 
plant. Under consideration of the site we see the pres- 
ent tendencies of expansion from the former cities’ 
areas, the questions of zone fares versus unit fares and 


' the consequent population distribution, the relation of 


topography to the plan of a city, the question of waste 
spaces and examples of intensive development of certain 
locations. Looking toward the future, we must give 
relief to densely settled metropolitan areas, must pro- 
vide for the rapidly increasing motor vehicle traffic and 
must lay out restricted industrial areas. The adminis- 
trative business center presents a peculiar problem par- 
ticularly as related to transportation. Transportation 
must here assume the function of centrifugal action to 
counteract the centripetal tendency of long-established 
precedents. The general street plan as a means of 
intercommunication and as a means of providing for 
transportation agencies is the one great remedy for 


harmonizing various conflicting elements and problems 


in the city plan, and transportation systems must be 
located on these streets with maximum skill and 
judgment to safeguard the needs of the future. Traffic 
problems are reduced but not eliminated by any plan of 
streets. With the available street capacity and the 
present freight trucking, with motor trucks and other 
similar vehicles, the transportation systems should be 
used to their utmost at night and at other off-peak 
hours to do most of the cities’ tonnage movement. 

Rush hours, of course, present the most serious prob- 
lems, and in any analysis it is found that finally the 
street railways and in the larger cities the rapid transit 
lines must be depended upon to do the great volume 
of transportation work. The technical professions must 
teach the layman the true cost of service as it is 
affected by this rush-hour situation. Expedients to 
mitigate the rush-hour problems are through-routing 
of cars and tapering off the service by superimposed 
short lines to suit the traffic in outlying sections. In 
planning for growth of transportation facilities 
standardization should be a guiding principle. Rapid 
transit must grow with the city, and it should start 
right to secure the best permanent results. Electrifi- 
cation of strategic steam lines must of course play 
an important factor in the suburban service of metro- 
politan areas. 

There are many undeveloped possibilities of relief 
pending the maturing of a basic transportation plan. 
One of these is the Chicago freight tunnel, which re- 
moves much traffic from the street level, and this method 
has been little used in other places. : 

In conclusion the author directs attention to certain 
matters which he regards as fundamental: 

1. Are city transportation plans being developed along 
intelligent, economic lines with a proper conception of 
the future and on the principle of the greatest good 
to the greatest number? 

2. We do not want mere bigness in population, indus- 
try or wealth if civic development cannot be efficient 
and wholesome. 

3. Cities must be decentralized when they grow be- 
yond certain convenient transportation limits, both as to 
passenger and freight movement; to focus all business, 
traffic and community life in a single downtown district 
is wholly improper, inefficient and inequitable. 

4. Intercommunication by streets and transit lines 
should be as direct as possible to avoid detours and 
unnecessary passenger mileage; the city center should 
not be turned into a terminal yard or transfer plat- 
form. 

5. Through-routing offers the best cure for the re- 
maining traffic necessarily reaching the business district 
and encourages normal and equitable business expansion. 

6. Sub-centers of business and industry should be en- 
couraged and developed to the maximum possible ex- 
tent; also the walking habit in the outlying residential 
districts and industrial localities—a matter intimately 
associated with the program of city zoning. 

7. Perfection of the existing street system is the 
first necessity to permit local transit development with- 
out causing needless restrictions and detours; central- 
ized control of future subdivisions and the city plan is 
equally necessary with the same end in view. 

8. Rapid transit development should be carried out 
with complete unification and should be standardized 
as fully as possible in its major divisions of street, 
elevated, subway and railroad suburban service. Any 
system conceived upon selfish, predatory or even com- 
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petitive lines must eventually fail or the cost be finally 
absorbed by the public. 

9. The broad economic problem is not one of today 
alone, but involving the rights and responsibilities of 
several generations—past, present and future. No other 
conception permits of equitable adjustment. 

10. The American people broadly want good trans- 
portation service first and are willing to pay for it. 
Any restrictive plan of development must result in 
stunted civic growth and untold economic loss too com- 
plex to estimate in mere figures. 

11. Finally, conservation, the one big national con- 
cept of the century, stands out as.a profound public 
need at the present time. It must be based on 
sound economics and not be warped by either corporate 
aggrandizement or political expediency. Chicago is in- 
deed fortunate in having the benefit of the vision of a 
broad city plan and possessing the existing elements of 
an unexcelled future transportation system. Moreover, 
it has the tools to work with in the form of a $26,000,000 
traction fund, accumulated not from capital issues, but 
from net receipts of local transit. 

The entire address of Mr. Bibbins is a thirty-one 


‘ page pamphlet, issued by the Western Society of Engi- 


neers, Chicago, IIL. 


Teuton Trolleys Handle Freight 


War Experiences and Higher Costs for Fodder and 
Fuel Expected to Extend the Use of German 
and Austrian Tramways 


RECENT paper by Wilhelm Neumann, Councillor 

Austrian State Railways, read before the Austrian 
Engineering and Architectural Society, discusses en- 
couraging possibilities for the further development of 
freight haulage on street railways. At the opening of 
the world war the Vienna tramway system ‘installed a 
track connection with one steam terminal to take over 
the passenger traffic released by the closing of the 
Stadtbahn to such business. The next step was to make 
use of these connecting tracks for freight. 

The pressure for freight haulage on the street rail- 
ways of Germany evidently was less, for it was not 
until December, 1916, that the War Department sent out 
a questionnaire to learn their facilities for freight 
business. Such «business was less of a novelty to Ger- 
man than to Austrian electric railways. The latter 
had handled freight only spasmodically, whereas the 
Germans as long ago as April, 1903, were moving freight 
on sixty of the 148 tramways. in the country. Others 
were not doing so purely because of franchise 
restrictions. 

In those days, also, the cheapness of horse trans- 
port and the cost of rehandling were limiting factors. 
However, by 1913 sixty out of 135 Prussian street rail- 
ways and nineteen of the railways in the other German 
states were handling freight. These seventy-nine com- 
panies then had 2,600 cars for package, mail and freight, 
of which 964 were regular freight cars, averaging 6 
metric tons each in capacity. 


CONCLUSIONS REACHED BY GERMAN ROADS 


According to Chief Engineer Winkler of Charlotten- 
burg, Berlin, the German roads before the war had 
reached the following conclusions on the subject of 
handling freight. 

Street railways should be considered freight feeders 
to the steam lines and should have direct or indirect 
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connection with them. Car interchange is imprac- 
ticable because of the sharper curves, smaller clearances, 
narrower wheel treads and coupler differences of the 
street railways. The use of sub-trucks, even if clear- 
ances are ample, is of but limited application. Trans- 
shipment ‘is then necessary, and for this labor-saving 
devices should be used as much as possible. The freight 
was usually hauled in a train consisting of one motor 
car and two or three trailers. Most freight service was 
handled at night. 

The war led to a tremendous development of trolley 
freight. In February, 1918, practically all haulage on 
the electric lines was with trailer cars. In some cities 
garbage transport was instituted. Diisseldorf was the 
only city in which a package business was conducted. 
Most of the roads confined their efforts to carload trans- 
fers between the steam railroads and large. shippers. 
Generally the freight trains were run at passenger car 
speeds and were often interpolated with passenger serv- 
ice. A disadvantage found with wagon trailers on their 
own wheels was the low speed of 4 to 8 km, an hour 
(24 to 5 m.p.h.),; compelled by the character of their 
spring suspension and brakes. 

The tariff charges are usually based upon the capacity 
(not actual load) of the trailer and the distance run. 
The prices are considerably below those charged for 
horse drays. An auxiliary saving, due to easier transfer 
from steam to electric cars, is the quicker release of 
the steam cars, made possible by the better -use of 
mechanical transfer devices. More freight business by 
electric railways would not only enlarge the steam rail- 
road revenues but give a better use factor of men, power 
plant, track and line. 


HEAVY WAR TRAFFIC IN VIENNA 


Referring to Vienna, Mr. Neumann said that up to 
February, 1918, the local street railways had made 
110,000 car-trips, the equivalent of 310,000 wagon-trips. 
For the same amount of work 350 horse trucks or 100 
motor trucks would have been needed. A great variety 
of materials was handled, the local distribution of mail 
being especially successful. 

As regards post-war conditions, an upland country 
like Austria could hardly afford to raise fodder for farm 
horses, let alone city draft animals. Gasoline was also 
extremely costly, aside from the fact that motor trucks _ 
were not economical in frequent-stop service and were 
also injurious to street paving and the piping beneath. 
On the other hand, the development of, local hydro- 
electric power was possible and would tend to lower the 
cost of transporting goods via electric railway. The 
speaker recommended the extension of the system, the 
creation of an electric railway terminal warehouse, con- 
struction of sidings, etc, 


Motor Cars Kill Eighty-two 


CCORDING to the report of the National Highways 
Protective. Society, there were ninety-three acci- 
dents due to vehicular traffic in the State of New York 
during April, 1920. The number of persons killed by 
auto cars was eighty-two, while trolley cars caused the 
death of five and wagons six. In New York City alone 
fifty persons were killed during the month by automo- 
biles, nineteen being children under sixteen years of age. 
Trolley cars caused the death of four persons and 
wagons six. 
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Motor Dispatch Line Successful 


The North Shore Line Has Placed Twelve New 
Multiple-Unit Cars in Service to Take Care 
of This Business 


ie Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad 
is enjoying an increasingly popular freight busi- 
ness, which it calls its “merchandise dispatch service” 
and for which it charges a 30 per cent higher rate 
than the corresponding steam road freight rate. While 
the company was at first laughed at for assuming that 
it could secure business at 30 per cent higher rates than 
prevailed on the paralleling steam line, its practice of 
making deliveries within five hours from the time 
shipments are received has won a volume of business 
which has forced the company to purchase twelve new 
motor dispatch cars. 

These twelve new cars are of wood construction ex- 
cept for the composite underframe and are 50 ft. long 
over all, 8 ft.'8 in. wide and 12 ft. 3 in. high from rail 
.to top of.roof. They are equipped with. Baldwin trucks 
having ‘a 78-in. wheelbase and with two Westinghouse 


'557-R-5; 140-hp.. motors, mounted on one truck... West- 


inghouse tapped field HL control and automatic uni- 
versal airbrakes are used. The motors and control are 
of the same type that is used on the North Shore Line 
passenger cars. Both trucks on the motor dispatch cars 


are built for equipping with motors and the control is 


a. four-motor control, so that these cars can later be 
very radily equipped with four motors if the service de- 
mands. At the present time, equipped with two motors, 
the cars have a free running speed of 50 miles per hour 
and are used daily for hauling carload shipments in 
addition to the 1. c. l. shipments carried on the motor 


-ear itself, the two motors-seeming equal. to this work of 


hauling standard freight-car trailers. This hauling 
of steam road equipment is made possible by the use 
of Tomlinson M.C.B. radial drawbars, with which all the 
cars are equipped. In the]. c. 1. shipments the equipment 


A FOUR-CAR TRAIN OF THE NEW MOTOR DISPATCH CARS 


DESK AND STOVE INSIDE THE NEW MOTOR DISPATCH 
CARS 


of all cars with motors and multiple-unit double-end 
control makes it possible for any number of cars, de- 
pending on whatever the volume of business may re- 
quire, to be run as a single train. The limiting factor 
at present is that for any shipments which pass through 
Wilmette, Ill., a four-car train is the maximum which 
may be taken through the streets, in compliance with 
a local ordinance. z) 


RECENTLY PUT IN SERVICE BY THE NORTH SHORE LINW® 


ane 
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Since one of the main receiving terminals for this 
merchandise service is at Wilson Avenue in Chicago, 
necessitating that the cars run over the elevated struc- 
ture from Wilson Avenue to Wilmette, all cars are 
equipped with third-rail shoes as well as double trolleys. 

The car bodies are built with four end-side sliding 
doors and a train door in the center of each vestibule. 
Inside the car, at the center, a desk and pigeon-hole 
rack are provided for the conductor to make out and 
distribute his waybills and records. The lower part 
of this desk forms a cabinet, in which the air governor, 
the control and motor cutouts and what other control 
and brake equipment must be placed within the car 
body are installed. Opposite the desk an ordinary 
caboose coal stove is placed. A special blox-on-end 
floor was used, this being a special patented floor which 
is widely used in steam road cars and which affords 
particularly good wearing qualities under the heavy 
service it encounters. The arched roof is equipped with 
four Railway Utility Company automatic ventilators. 

Completely equipped the motor dispatch cars weigh 
66,000 lb. and have a carrying capacity of 40,000 Ib. 


Uses of the Auxiliary Relay 


HE accompanying diagrams show methods of apply- 
ing the comparatively new auxiliary relay, Type 
HG, which has been developed by the General Electric 
Company. In general, this: device can be used on any 
direct-current circuit to close or open automatically a 
direct or alternating-current circuit of small capacity 
up to 600 volts. When the operating coil is energized 
the relay contacts close, and when current is cut off the 
coil the armature falls by gravity, assisted by the spring 
action of bronze movable contacts which are under pres- 
sure when closed. 
A is an application of the relay to “seal in” a circuit 
made by another relay, so that once current is thrown 


SOME USES FOR AN AUXILIARY RELAY 


on the tripping coil of an oil circuit breaker this cur- 
rent will remain on until the breaker opens, and the trip- 
ping circuit is opened by an auxiliary switch on the 
breaker. 

In B three auxiliary relays with the coils in series 
are used to control the automatic opening and closing 
of several circuits, depending upon the operation of a 
master relay which may function on overload, reverse 
power or other abnormal circuit condition. 

C shows: an auxiliary relay connected in one circuit 
to control a second circuit. This is accomplished by 
connecting the auxiliary relay with its resistance (if the 
voltage requires the use of the resistance) across the 
control bus. It will be necessary, in this case, for the 
protective relay contact to be capable of breaking the 
current through the auxiliary relay coil. 

In D the auxiliary relay is used in connection with an 
overload relay to relieve the contacts of the latter from 
making or breaking a comparatively large current. 


Another 60,000-Kw. Turbine Generator 


N APRIL 15 the low-pressure steam-unit of a new 
triple-compound turbine generator for the Du- 
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quesne Light Company was officially “turned over” for | 


the first time in the East Pittsburgh shops of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. This 
unit will be installed at the new Cheswick station of the 
Duquesne company to serve a combined power, light 
and railway load. 

’ On account of the unusual size of this machine it will 
be of interest to compare it with the 25-cycle, 60,000-kw. 
unit installed several years ago by the Interborough 


Rapid Transit Company, as described last in the issue 


of this paper for May 10, 1919, page 906. 
As the load conditions under which these two units 
work are different they differ somewhat in design. The 


LOW PRESSURE UNIT FOR 60,000-KW. TURBINE 


load carried by the Interborough turbine is a transpor- 
tation load only. For this reason extremely high peaks 
are encountered during the rush hours, while during 
the day the load is comparatively light. The unit was, 
therefore, designed to operate at best efficiency for a 
load of 40,000 kw. and to take care of a 70,000-kw. load 
for short periods. On the other. hand, while the Du- 
quesne unit will be required to carry large loads for 
short periods, the off-peak loads will be comparatively 
high. This turbine generator is designed to operate 
most efficiently when subjected to a load of 50,000 kw., 


_but also to take care of a maximum load of 70,000 kw. 


for short periods. 

All three of the individual units of the Interborough 
turbine operate at 1,500 r.p.m., whereas the two low- 
pressure units of the Duquesne unit will operate at 
1,200 r.p.m. and the’high-pressure installation at 1,800 
r.p.m. 

Like the Interborough turbine, this unit is of the 


pure-reaction, three-cylinder, 88-stage type, designed to 


divide the load equally among the three generators at 
50,000 kw. The entire generating unit measures 53 ft. 
8 in. in length, 56 ft. 2 in. in width and 19 ft. 3 in. in 
depth. 

Steam will be supplied to the turbine at 275 lb. pres- 
sure and 175 deg. F. superheat and will exhaust into-a 
29-in. vacuum. It will enter the single-flow, high pres- 
sure element through two 18-in. steam headers, each 
of which is equipped with an 18-in. combination throttle 
valve. ; 


See etl tae 
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Fuel Oil and Electrification in 
California 


Increasing Cost and Scarcity of Fuel Are Hastening 
the Day of Heavy Electric Traction 
on the Pacific Coast 


T THE convention of the Pacific Coast Section of the 
N. E. L. A., held-during the first week of May, J. E. 


_ Woodbridge, resident engineer Ford, Bacon & Davis, 


San Francisco, Cal., gave data regarding the increasing 
price and decreasing supply of fuel oil and discussed the 
relation of these to railroad operation in the State. 

It appears that the price of delivered fuel oil in 
California has advanced during the last five years from 


60 cents to about $1.85 per barrel, the two approxi- 


- mations covering slight variations due to locality. 


_.of this raw material in the immediate future. 


Due to surplus production, approximately 60,000,000 
‘bbl. of oil (nearly a year’s consumption) was accumu- 
lated early in 1915. Price advances during the subse- 
-quent three years were due largely to war demands and 
.a depreciation of currency, which made all field develop- 
ment difficult and expensive. The price advance and 
-other factors so stimulated production and controlled 
-consumption that stock increased during a portion of 
1918 and 1919 by 3,000,000 bbl. Many who have not 
looked further into the fuel oil situation have reasoned 
from these facts that we may rest.easy as to the price 
Mr. 
‘Woodbridge, however, quotes President Kingsbury of 
‘the Standard Oil Company of California to the effect 


_-that the Pacific Coast supply of fuel oil and of petroleum 


is rapidly approaching exhaustion. Since May 1, 1915, 
-crude oil stocks have decreased from over 60,000,000 
‘bbl. to less than 29,000,000 bbl. on March 1, 1920. The 
.available supply of crude oil in stock is today less than 
13,000,000 bbl. At the present rate of consumption and 
of production the available stocks will be exhausted in 
sabout twelve months, at which time consumers of Cali- 
fornia fuel oil will be cut off from between 25,000 and 
-30,000 bbl. per day. Mr. Kingsbury gives examples of 
increases in demand for oil from various sources and 
_states that the company is now installing new processes 
“by which it is estimated that more refined products, 
including gasoline, will be recovered from crude oil in 
-such quantities that the company’s production of fuel 
oil within a year will be necessarily lessened about 30 
“per cent. . ; 

The point which Mr. Woodbridge desired to make 
from the data quoted and other data is that power 
-development, as in the ordinary steam station, at an 
-average “efficiency” of 185 to 200 kw.-hr. per barrel will 
_cost for fuel alone at least 1 cent per kilowatt-hour with 


fuel prices of $1.85 and upward. This figure added to 


-other steam operating costs and all fixed charges makes 
~the total cost of power so developed much higher than 
“that of hydro-power, even at present high cost of money 
and construction. This being the case for steam turbine 
~plants of reasonably fair to good efficiencies, it is much 
more true of the steam locomotive, with its wasteful 
“boiler and non-condensing reciprocating engine. 

In other words, the cost of the fuel oil alone used in 
-the steam locomotives in California and neighboring 


_states, based on its value at the market (amounting to. 


approximately $50,000,000 per annum, which will in- 
crease year by year until this fuel can with difficulty 
be obtained at all), will in turn compel the steam rail- 
-roads to seek other methods of operation, the most 


promising of which is electrical. Disregarding all other 
reasons and arguments for electrification, the cost of 


. fuel is going to force this. 


In view of the inability of the power companies to 
meet their present commercial demands and the appar- 
ently insuperable financial program involved in meeting 
future demands a large railroad load cannot be antici- 
pated by these companies with any great degree of 
satisfaction. The solution, however, is obvious, namely, 
a railroad power rate which will finance the necessary 
developments. 


Investment Bankers Speak 


T a meeting on May 8 of the board of governors of 

the Investment Bankers’ Association of America 

the following resolution relating. to public utilities was 
adopted: 


Whereas investment bankers are expected to purchase 
and distribute the securities of public utility companies, 
which must be sold if utilities are adequately to supply the 
demands upon them for local transportation, light, heat, 
power and the transmission of messages, and 

Whereas the credit of many of the public utility com- 
panies will not permit the sale and distribution of such 
securities, thus interfering with the development of many 
commercial enterprises, the welfare of many communities 
and the comfort and convenience of a great many people, and 

Whereas the credit of the public utilities is largely de- 
pendent upon the attitude of the public as expressed through 
the various governing and regulatory bodies, 

It is hereby resolved by the board of governors of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of America ‘that, as steps 
in the restoration of the credit of the public utilities, 

1. Term franchises should be superseded by indeterminate 
permits securing the right to operate under proper regula- 
tion during good behavior, with provisions for equitable 
adjustment of rates from time to time, as tending to elimi- 
nate controversies which inevitably impair the public serv- 
ice, the credit of the companies involved and the value of 
their securities. 

2. The power of regulation and control of public utilities 
should be vested in state commissions, as tending toward 
standardization of regulation, which is not possible under 
local regulation. 

3. Members of state commissions should be appointed. 
If commissioners are elected they are frequently embar- 
rassed by political policies and platforms in the considera- 
tion of questions which ‘should be decided only on sound 
economic and financial principles. 


Reinforcing Corroded Steel Poles 


N THE recent triple number of L’Industrie des Tram- 

ways et Chemins deFer two engineers of the Nogen- 
tais Railway give details of their plan for rehabilitating 
steel poles, used for supporting trolley wires, particu- 
larly at the ground line where corrosion occurs. Their 
plan is to drop into the pole a reinforcing cage, after- 
ward pouring in enough concrete to surround the rein- 
forcing. The reinforcement consists of six rods about 
% in. in diameter and 14 ft. long, equally spaced around 
the outside of steel rings of 34-in. outside diameter. 
Three spacing rings are used, one near the middle and 
one near each end of the cage, their width being about 
fein: ; 

Where necessary the poles can also be reinforced by 
means of a sleeve placed at the ground line on the 
outside. Unless the fittings can be removed from the 
pole this sleeve has to be made in two sections with 
suitable clamping arrangement to hold it together. The 
internal reinforcing requires the work of four men for 
one hour. ; 
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Letters to the Editors 


Cost of Preparing Pulverized Fuel 


FULLER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
5 ALLENTOWN, PA., May 14, 1920. 
To the Editors: 

The writer has read with considerable interest the 
remarks published in the issue of the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for April 10 by T. A. Marsh, chief engi- 
neer of the Green Engineering Company, on the sub- 
ject of preparing and burning pulverized coal. 

In his first paragraph Mr. Marsh states that he_be- 
lieves it to be fundamentally wrong to burn coal in a 
powdered condition. The writer takes exception to this 
statement, because it certainly is better and easier 
to burn coal in pulverized form than in lumps on grates 
subjected to the action of the heat. 

In his second paragraph Mr. Marsh states that some 
accurate way of measuring the ash discharged from the 
stacks from pulverized-coal-fired furnaces should be 
found before definite statements concerning it are made. 
It is true that a large percentage of the ash from pul- 
verized-coal-fired furnaces will be discharged from the 
stacks. The percentage, however, dissipated from a 
first-class installation, equipped with economizers and 
settling chambers, will not be sufficient to cause a com- 
plaint, as has already been shown by installations using 
pulverized coal in thickly populated districts. This 
question of ash dissipation depends greatly upon the 
velocity of the gases passing through the setting and 
the percentage would naturally vary according to the 
operating conditions and the general design of the in- 
stallation. The same is true with the ash discharged 
from a stoker installation, which varies according to 
the conditions under which the stokers. are operated. 

In his fourth paragraph Mr. Marsh states that the 
cement industry has more data on the subject of pulver- 
ized coal than have steam producers. This statement is 
absolutely correct. We are in touch with practically 
every plant in the United States, and in fact have more 
data on what is being done in connection with pulverized 
coal in the cement industry than any other organization. 
We are positive that any one who at present is operat- 
ing his coal plant so that the cost of preparing the coal 
is as high as $1 per ton is not operating that plant effi- 
ciently unless the particular coal plant has a very small 
capacity and is operated only periodically. 

In order to show just what the cost of preparing coal 
is at present, the following figures are given for the 
month of August, 1919, for the plant of the Allentown 
Portland Cement Company, where 2,976 gross tons of 
coal was pulverized. The details are: 


Operation Cents 
Drying cnc Wala thee sakeletets aioe eee rau eee 8.04 
Grinding O55 cmse tent evesess cin iekee ee te einen ee 8.74 
Operation: 2c. e yates ceri hee eran ae 0.43 

OWOP i scatsreis sinyaaus\otisiere Sianeratatete ch alee etehee b 
TB DON ii cisast ase ere ts ceneteb elets eaten a Lae ane a Oe 88 
REDaAITS i Sys seit eelacisietarce sania 7.65 

46.47 


en Se Se 

The cost is thus slightly under 46% cents per gross 
ton, or 41 cents per net ton, no interest or depreciation 
included. This can be taken as representing the aver- 
age cost in Portland cement plants in the Lehigh Valley 


district, for the quantity of coal pulverized daily in this 4 


plant is not large, and no doubt in larger plants even 
these figures would be bettered materially. 

The cost of preparing coal will vary primarily accord- 
ing to the quantity of coal pulverized daily, so that any 
general statements or criticisms that are made as to 
the cost of pulverizing coal in one plant have no bear- 
ing on the subject as a whole. H. G. BARNHURST, 

y Chief Engineer. 


The Single-Truck Car and the 
Double-Truck Track 


; NEw-YorkK City, May 15, 1920. 
To the Editors: 

In the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Jan. 31, 1920, you commented upon public misunder- 
standing of the single-truck car. The riding qualities of 
such cars as compared with double-truck cars were con- 
sidered, somewhat unfavorably for the former, although 
you expressed the belief that the modern single-truck 
safety car possessed such good riding qualities that it 
should become more popular with the public. 

In this connection it may be well to call attention to 
the fact that even the modern safety car, since it per- 
petuates the single-truck idea, cannot make good riding 
track out of poor riding track. We are advised that 
even before the advent of the safety car some roads had 
to take single-truck cars off of their lines and substitute 
double-truck cars simply because the latter rode the 
poorly surfaced tracks much more smoothly. It was 
either this or spend exceptional sums in reconstruction 
of the tracks. Thus the safety car may lead to another 
source of maintenance expense in that it requires a bet- 
ter and more costly degree of track maintenance to keep 
the tracks safe for the safety cars. “ENGINEER.” 


[NotE—“Engineer” is undoubtedly correct in his con- 
tention that a single-truck car emphasizes the defects in 
the track over which it runs, the poor condition of which 
is partly due to the damage done by its double-truck 
predecessors. However, once the track is in reasonably 
good condition, as it should be in normal times for the 
comfort of riders and for the conservation of the equip- 
ment, the track itself and the adjoining pavement, then 
the safety car should operate without producing serious 
wear and tear of the track.—EDs. | 


Calls One Express Organization Most 
Efficient — 


RESIDENT George C. Taylor of the American 

Railway Express Company in a recent address to the 
Merchants’ Association of New York said that he could 
not see the best and cheapest express service come from 
a restoration of several old companies nor the formation 
of several new ones. He argued that one express com- 
pany operating over all transportation lines can give a 
better service by the use of the most direct route. One 
such company avoids duplicate service and expense, also 
divided responsibility and resultant delay in case of 
loss, avoids all circuitous routing and rehandling of 
packages at junction points in transfer to or from other 
companies, can maintain through car routes, and realize 
other economies not possible when several agencies 
divide the express business. The best service should 
come from one organization which now comprises over 
135,000 employees and has 35,000 offices. 
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News of the Electic Railways 


FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE + TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


PERSONAL MENTION 


Engineers to Confer 


Returns. on May 15 Indicate 90,000 


Engineers Will Be Represented at 
Meeting Next Month 


At least 100 delegates, representing 


a membership of more than 90,000 engi- 
neers, will attend the organizing con- 


ference of technical societies to be held 
in Washington, D. C., June 3 and 4, ac- 
cording to a statement given out May 
15 by the joint conference committee, 
which has just announced a tentative 
program for the meeting to consider the 
formation of a country-wide federation 
of national, state and regional engineer- 
ing bodies. : 


THIRTY-ONE SOCIETIES REPRESENTED 


Thirty-one different societies, on 


_ May 15, had advised the committee that 


delegates had been named or would be 
appointed forthwith. Among them are 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Mining & 


‘Metallurgical Engineers, American So- 


ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
American Society for Testing Materials 
and American Electric Railway Engi- 


neering Association. 


The committee urges all engineering 
societies to be represented and to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the con- 
ference, which, the committee believes, 
will be “one of the most important 
gatherings that has been held in. the 


~ history of the engineering profession in 


this country.” 

Richard L. Humphrey, chairman of 
the joint conference committee, will call 
the conference to order at 10 a.m., June 
3, in the New Willard Hotel. Following 
the election of a temporary chairman 
and the appointment of committees 
there will be fifteen-minute addresses 
on the general subject of the engineer 
in public affairs by Arthur P. Davis, 
president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers; Philip N. Moore, past- 
president of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers; William F. Durand, 
chairman, San Francisco Section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers; and Le Roy K. Sherman, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
‘Engineers. 


Mr. McGraw WILL Discuss 
PUBLICITY 


At a round-table luncheon, June 3, 
James H. McGraw, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., publishers 
of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, will 
speak on “The Value of Publicity for 
Engineers.” The afternoon session will 
be devoted to committee reports and 


ten-minute discussions on licensing of 
engineers, good roads and other topics. 
In the evening, Homer L. Ferguson, 
past-president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, will talk on 
“Co-operation of the Business Man and 
the Engineer in Public Affairs.” 

A business session will occupy the 
morning of June 4. Prof. F. H. Newell 
will be the speaker at luncheon, while 
in the afternoon, at the Cosmos Club, 
the general subject will be co-operation 
of engineers in local affairs. A number 
of addresses are on the program for the 
evening session. The speakers include 
Robert S. Woodward, president Carne- 
gie Institute; George Otis Smith, di- 
rector United States Geological Survey, 
and James R. Angell, chairman Na- 
tional Research Council. 


Hearings Begun on Schedules 


Hearings on the rearrangement of 
schedules on the Cleveland (Ohio) Rail- 
way before a special committee of the 
City Council were opened during the 
week ended May 22. Councilman Alva 


R. Dittrick is chairman of the com-— 


mittee. 

At the same time the compromise 
agreement was made John J. Stanley, 
president of the railway, stipulated that 
he would discuss schedule changes with 
the special committee, but not payment 
under those schedules. 

Union officials have stated that this 
stipulation will not prevent them from 
seeking changes in accordance with 
their original demands concerning hours 
of labor and over-time payments. In 
other words, their demands on these 
points will be the same as those pre- 
sented prior to May 1. 

These demands are to the effect that 
60 per cent of the runs be arranged on 
a straight eight-hour basis, 30 per cent 
on eight hours’ running time completed 
in ten and one-half hours and 10 per 
cent on eight hours’ running time to be 
completed in twelve and one-half hours. 

The old agreement called for time 
and one-half for over-time above the 
ten-hour schedule. If they get their 
demands, the union officials say, they 
will have time and one-half above the 
eight hours originally demanded. 

Paul E. Wilson, assistant secretary 
of the railway, said that cars will be 
run on any schedule changes that are 
made by the committee. He feels that 
it will not be difficult to reach any 
agreement on the proposed changes. 
Other officials said that a certain 
amount of shortening can be made in 
the schedules without materially in- 
creasing the operating expenses through 
over-time charges. 


Court Called Upon 


Federal Authority Asked to Settle 
Wage Matter in Des Moines— 
Decision Expected Soon 


Both sides in the controversy over 2 
wage agreement between the Des 
Moines (Ia.) City Railway and its em- 
ployees are waiting for a ruling of 
Judge Martin J. Wade of the federal 
court, under whose direction the road 
is being operated by the receivers. 

The receivers have requested Judge 
Wade to direct what measures should 
be taken to meet the award of the arbi- 
tration board in the wage settlement. 
Two of the arbitrators brought in a 
report fixing a maximum wage scale 
of 70 cents an hour. The receivers 
maintain that the revenues are insuffi- 
cient to meet this increased cost. They 
have requested the court to direct the 
company’s next step. 

The contract between the Des Moines 
City Railway and its men provides that 
differences as to wage demands are to 
be settled by arbitration. When the 
two parties were unable to agree on a 
wage this spring the company named 
J. G. Gamble, an attorney, as its arbi- 
trator. The men named Ben Wiley, the 
business agent. These two men named 
as the third arbitrator Rev. J. E. 
Kirby, pastor of the Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church. After hearing the 
evidence Mr. Wiley and Rev. Kirby de- 
cided that the men’s demand for an 80- 
cent maximum should be met by a 
maximum of 70 cents. The -present 
maximum is 57 cents. 


ComPANY NEEDS More REVENUE 


In making his findings, Rev. Kirby 
issued a statement announcing that 
while he felt that the men must have 
at least 70 cents an hour to live de- 
cently he could not see how the com- 
pany could meet this wage increase 
without an increase in rates. At pres- 
ent there seems to be little disposition 
to put the question of a higher fare 
before the people again at this time. 

In presenting its case before the fed- 
eral court, attorneys for the railway 
maintained that if the 70-cent maxi- 
mum wage was granted the company 
would have to cut service or put the 
cars in the carhouse. 

Des Moines is operating under a 5- 
cent maximum fare granted by a fran- 
chise secured in 19138. A year ago the 
people, largely through a fight among 
union labor organizations, defeated a 
proposal for a 6-cent fare. Last fall, 
on a showing that the company could 
not maintain its service on the 5-cent 
rate, Judge Wade ordered a very mate- 
rial cut in service. 
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Open Shop in Buffalo 


Mitten Management Takes Usual Liberal Attitude on Wages, but 
Insists Union Shall Not Dominate Employees 


After four weeks of negotiations between officials of the International Railway, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and representatives of the employees, members of the Buffalo 
local of the Amalgamated Association, an agreement has been reached whereby 
the open shop principle is effective on the local and interurban lines of the com- 
pany. Danger of a strike was averted when Herbert G. Tulley, president: of 
the company, announced the company would not stop employees from joining 


the union and would not discriminate against union men. 


The men will receive 


a wage increase of'12 cents an hour retroactive to May 1, thus bringing their 
scale up to 60 cents an hour. ‘The men sought a maximum scale of 88 cents 
an hour with an eight-hour day. The company and the employees have agreed 
to submit to a board of arbitration the question of hours and any additional 


wage increase. 


J. JOYCE, counsel for the Mit- 
G ten traction interests, who are 

e now in control of the Interna- 
tional Railway, has been selected by the 
company as its member of the board 
and James J. Vahey, Boston, senior 
counsel for the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, is the choice of the men. These 
two men will meet and select a third 
member of the board. President Tul- 
ley has suggested that Chairman 
Charles B. Hill of the Public Service 
Commission, some representative of the 
commission or a man selected by the 
commission serve as the umpire. This 
suggestion is said to be opposed by the 
union. . 

The wage advance granted the em- 
ployees will increase the International’s 
payroll about $1,000,000 a year. Presi- 
dent Tulley says it will consume all of 
the increased revenue obtained by rea- 
son of the 7-cent fare. The wages of 
shopmen, carhouse men, power house 
men, etc., will also be increased 12 cents 
an hour. The increase in wages in the 
first week in May amounts to $20,122 
over the -payroll of the week immedi- 
ately preceding and the increase in 
gross earnings of the company derived 
from the 7-cent fare for the same week 
was $14,201. 


Mr. TULLEY’S PRONUNCIAMENTO 


The letter of Mr. Tulley to the local 
division of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion follows: 


The following recital covers the proposed 
adjustments and procedure which it is un- 
derstood are to be now submitted by your 
committee to the employees of this company 
for their consideration: 

1. The question of employees becoming 
members of Division 623 shall not be made 
a part of the agreement, and there shall 
be no discrimination by either the com- 
pany or Division 623 against any employees 
for joining or not joining the union. 

2. The provisions of the present contract 
covering hours shall continue as at present 
until changed by mutual agreement. 

3. In accordance with our understand- 
ing, the wages of all trainmen are ad- 
vanced as of May 1, 1920, from the maxi- 
mum of 48 cents an hour to the new rate 
of 60 cents an hour, with wages of all other 
employees adjusted accordingly, 
crease in wages for the first week in May 
amounts to $20,122 over the payroll of the 
week immediately preceding. The increase 
in gross earnings derived from the 7-cent 
fare for the first week in May was $14,201. 
This shows that all of the increased earn- 
ings gained from the increased fare during 
this period are now being paid to the men 
SE aces company under the new 60-cent 
scale. 

The company’s present earnings will not 
permit it to pay a higher scale than that 
based on 60 cents an hour for trainmen 
until some means be found to increase the 
earnings, from which increased wages must 
be paid. The present contract calls for 


\ 


This in-- 


arbitration, but arbitration of wages under 
present conditions can. only be effective if 
the deciding vote be cast by a represen- 
tative of the Public Service Commission, 
which today alone has the power to grant 
the increased fares necessary to make the 
payent of an increased wage award pos- 
sible. 

It is, therefore, now understood that the 
question of adequate wages shall be sub- 
mitted to a board of arbitration, as pro- 
vided under the contract, and that the 
chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, Second ‘District, State of New York, 
shall be’ requested to serve as the third 
arbitrator, or that he select a member of, 
or some one associated with, the Public 
Service Commission as his representative 
to serve as such arbitrator. 

The Public Service Commission alone has 
the authority to say. what service the com- 
pany shall render and what fare may be 
charged, and further, it is only just to the 
company that the deciding vote shall rest 
with one who, having the power to deter- 
mine what increased expenditures shall be 
made by the company, also has the author- 
ity to secure for it sufficient revenue to 
meet such expenditures. i 

The Public Service Commission repre- 
sents the interested public who must pay 
the bill and should, therefore, have a voice 
in. teens the rate of wages to be 
paid. 


Under the caption “Big Open Shop 
Victory,” the Buffalo Commercial, one 
of the afternoon newspapers, in .an 
editorial, said: 

There will be no street car strike. The 
officers of the International and the em- 
ployees acting through their union have 


come to an agreement. The men will get 
the increase that President Tulley offered 


them several weeks ago and more later — 


on if an arbitration board thinks they are 


entitled to it and the company can afford 


to pay it. : f 

But of far greater importance to the 
public was the yielding of the men to the 
principle of the open shop. The demand 
for a closed-shop provision in the contract 
of employment is withdrawn, and there 
will be no discrimination shown by either 
company or union against employees for 
joining er_not joining the union. 

An’ American principle has triumphed, 
It is the triumph that comes when right 
battles firmly and unyieldingly against 
wrong. It came in this case because Mr, 
Mitten and Mr. Tulley stood out manfully 
and unflinchingly . against yielding in a 
matter of principle. Whether this triumph 
does or does not mean anything so far as 
altering the practice of the company is con- 
cerned, it does mean a great moral victory 
for the friends of the open shop in Buffalo, 
It will encourage employers to insist upon 
hereafter eliminating all closed-shop pro- 
visions from future agreements, where such 
provisions now exist. It will hasten the 
day when all the employers of Buffalo 
shall get together and adopt the slogan 
of industrial freedom for themselves and 
their employees. 

We congratulate Mr. Tulley and the 
other officers of the International Railway 
upon the firm and intelligent manner in 
which they have handled this affair and 
brought it to a successful conclusion. 

We congratulate the employees of Di- 
vision 623 for their good judgment in yield- 
ing a principle that was untenable and 
unsound. But more than all we congrat- 
ulate the people of Buffalo that a prin- 
ciple as old as the Magna Charta and as 
scund as democracy itself has been vin- 
dicated. It strikes the death-knell of autoc- 
racy in the labor world and foreshadows 
the universal emancipation of both labor 
and capital from the tyranny of a sover- 
eignty unknown to our Constitution and 
a standing menace to our liberties. 


Court Decision Ends Dubuque Strike 


United States Judge Voids City’s Jurisdiction Over Rates and Orders 
Higher Fares Permitting Wage Increase 


Dubuque’s railway strike has been settled. Service was restored by the Dubuque 
(Iowa) Electric Company on May 1. The new fare is 8 cents, with seven tickets 


for 50 cents. 
was dismissed without prejudice. 


The demand of the company for permission to run one-man cars 
The company must continue the operation 


of cars from now until the franchise expires, unless conditions should develop 


which it is beyond the company to control. 


The right is reserved to the city 


to review the books of the company at any time in order to determine whether 
an 8-cent fare is justified. Thus means were provided for making wage con- 
cessions to the men, and an agreement on this matter was the subject of later 


negotiations. : 


HE settlement agreement was 
reached at a conference of coun- 
sel for the company and the city 
with the City Commission, after urgent 
appeal from Judge Henry T. Reed in 
the federal district court. Judge Reed 
played no favorites. He said that from 
the information he had received it 
seemed that the railway had taken the 
matter into its own hands and was 
trying to hold the city by the throat 
until it had secured its demands. The 
company suspended operations without 
an attempt to fulfill its obligations to 
the: city, and had refused, up to the 
time at which the court spoke, to con- 
cede to propositions that did not fully 
comply with its own ideas of an ad- 
justment. 
The strike was declared March 1. 
Judge Reed has declared void the au- 
thority of the city to prescribe or con- 


trol rates of fare. The details leading 
up to the strike were given in full in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for April 
17, page 824. ? 

At the time of the strike a 7-cent 
fare with four tickets for 25 cents was 
being charged and the wage was 42 
cents an hour maximum. The new 
rates set up by Judge Reed are 8-cent 
cash fare, seven tickets for 50 cents, 
and a 4-cent cash fare for children 
under twelve years of age with seven 
tickets for 25 cents, ‘The new wage 


_settlement is 54 cents to 60 cents an 


hour after eighteen months. 

In opposing the rates of fare in 
open court the company contended that 
they were not reasonable or just. In 
his finding Judge Reed said: 

The court does-:not determine that ques- 
tion, nor does the defendant (company) 


waive any of its rights in that respect. In 
case the defendant shall at any time desire 


May 22, 1920 


a change in said rate, it shall first apply to 

the proper rate-fixing body, if there be 

such, for a change in such rates and the 

| defendant shall not increase such rates 
until it has been authorized to do so either 
by such rate-fixing body or has been grant- 

_ ed release against such rates by some court 
of competent jurisdiction by a temporary 
or permanent injunction or otherwise. 


At the present time there is no pub- 
lic utilities commission in Iowa and it 
| is presumed that this explains in part 
| the circumstances under which the 

case was heard in a federal court, the 
| details in this connection not being 
| available at the time of this writing. 


No CONTRACT BETWEEN CITY AND 
COMPANY 


| The most important part of the 
decision of Judge Reed was his find- 
ing that “the provisions as to rates of 
| fare contained in the defendant’s fran- 
_. ehise ordinances do not constitute a 
|) contract between the plaintiff (city) 
| and the defendant; that the said pro- 
visions were and are beyond the power 
of the plaintiff to enact, and are void, 
and the plaintiff is hereby permanently 
enjoined from imposing such provisions 
' against the defendant.” 
| The order that was made by the 
' eourt then goes on to say that the 
| defendant is entitled to a reasonable 
| and just rate for service furnished by 
it and that the City Council is em- 
powered from time to time to fix rea- 
| sonable and just rates for such service 
subject to the right of the company 
to have the reasonableness and jus- 


| 
tent jurisdiction. The decision further 
reads that the company is “ordered ‘to 
furnish continuous street-car service 
', during the remaining period of its 
franchises, in accordance with all the 
terms thereof except the provisions as 
to rates of fare.” 
A local ordinance forbids the use of 
_ safety cars on the city streets. A 
~ eounter-claim against this ordinance 
was made a part of the suit-in the dis- 
trict court, but this was dismissed 
without prejudice. 


i 


_ More Than 50 Per Cent Advance 
Asked 


Motormen and conductors of the To- 
ronto (Ont.) Railway have fixed a flat 
rate of 85 cents an hour as their de- 
mand for 1920. ‘The present schedule 
gives 50 cents an hour for the first 
three months, 52% cents an hour for the 
succeeding nine months, and 55 cents 
an hour thereafter. With the abolition 
of the ratings, the demand of the rail- 
way men means an increase of from 54 

_ to 70 per cent. There is at present a 
short period of grace to the company 
over the regular day, but the employees 
now ask overtime after eight hours have 
been worked. _ 
; The present wage schedule on the 
Toronto Civic Railway in the city 
' ranges from 63 cents an hour, for be- 
- ginners, to 66 cents for experienced 
men. In connection with this schedule, 
the Civic Railway employees receive 
back pay dating to the beginning of the 
present year. 


tice determined by a court of compe- ~ 


‘six months 
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Fare and Labor Crisis in Tri Cities 


Iowa and Illinois Cities Confronted with Problem Involving 
Fares and Wages 
On the decision of a Socialist majority in the City Council of Davenport, lowa, 


rests the answer as to whether this community will walk or have electric rail- 
way transportation after June 1. The Council was elected on a platform which 


included a 5-cent fare promise. 


ist Mayor, with a Republican minority of three Aldermen. 


There are five Socialist Aldermen and a Social- 


All of the Socialist 


Aldermen are understood to be in favor of reducing the fare on the traction 
lines to 5 cents from the present 7-cent charge. 


AYOR c. L. BAREWALD, 
M while elected on the Socialist 

platform, is understood to be in 
favor of granting the Tri-City Rail- 
way’s request for an extension of the 
7-cent fare until Sept. 1, by which time 
the company will have had a chance to 
come to a working agreement with its 
trainmen and shopmen. Whether the 
Mayor will be able to lead a majority of 
his Socialist Aldermen to this point of 
view is now the crux of the situation. 
The Republican minority favors the Te 
cent extension. 


NEw’ FARE EXPIRES ON May 1 


This 7-cent fare expires automatically 
on June. 1, according to an agreement 
made between the city and the company 
last fall, following a five-day strike and 
five-day tie-up of the traction lines last 
August. Since this 7-cent fare has been 
in effect the Tri-City Railway has bare- 
ly been able to pay operating expenses. 
The lines of the company in Iowa have 
been in worse shape in this respect 
than the Illinois lines, although even in 
Illinois the lines have not been profit- 
able on the 7-cent fare. 

A further complication in. the situa- 
tion is the new wage scale demanded 
by the trainmen and shopmen. They 
have asked a 66% wage increase over 
their present scale of 60 cents an hour 
and have coupled this wage demand 


with a plea for an eight-hour day and 


a closed shop. At present the men 
work a nine-hour shift and have a prac- 
tical but not an official closed shop. 
They submitted a contract on May 5 
calling for 96 cents an hour the first 
in company employ, 98 
cents for the second six months and $1 
an hour afterward. They are at pres- 
ent earning 54, 57, 60 cents an hour. On 
the Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine 
interurban, operating between Clinton 
and Muscatine, Iowa, through Daven- 
port, the wage demands were even 
higher, calling for $1.01, $1.03 and 
$1.05 an hour. The former interurban 
scale was the same as the city lines, 
54, 57 and 60 cents. 


NEw DEMAND CONSIDERED 
UNREASONABLE 


This scale was demanded following 
a conference between union heads and 
the international officials of the Amal- 
gamated Association the latter part of 
April.. Trainmen say that they did not 
vote to ask this scale. The city train- 
men, however, are following the lead 
of their scale board now conducting ne- 
gotiations with J. G. Huntoon, vice- 


president and general manager of the 


company. 


Public sentiment regards the demand 
for.a $1-an-hour seale as unreasonable. 

If the Council does not grant an ex- 
tension of the 7-cent fare a traction tie- 
up is predicted. The trainmen state 
they will not work for less than 60 
cents an hour and the company states 
it cannot pay that on a 5-cent fare. 

There is a possibility that the Coun- 
cil, if it refuses to grant the 7-cent 
extension after June 1, will call for a 
special election, putting the 7-cent fare 
to a vote of the people. The trainmen’s 
present agreement expires at the same 
time as the 7-cent fare, on June l. A 
special election could not be called 
until June 20-at the earliest. 

On the Illinois lines of the Tri-city 
Railway the wage situation prevails 
exactly as in Iowa, but the fare situa- 
tion is not the same. In Illinois the 
7-cent fare does not expire on June 1, 
but may be changed at any time on 
action of the Public Utility Commis- 
sion. The railway officials have not 
made application for an increased fare 
of the Illinois commission, preferring 
to solve the Iowa situation first. 

There is a compulsory arbitration 
clause in the trainmen’s present con- 
tract, but it appears at present writing 
that the wage question cannot be satis- 
factorily solved before June 1 unless 
the Council of Davenport grants the 
petition of the traction lines for an ex- 
tension of the fare. In consequence a 
tie-up threatens after June 1. 

The petition for an extension of the 
7-cent fare by the Tri-City Railway 
was refused by the City Council on the 
evening of May 20, the vote being five 
to three, with the Socialists in the ma- 
jority. The company has not yet for- 


mulated plans for action after June 1, 


when the fare reverts to 5 cents. 


New Working Conditions 
at Boston 

Edward Dana, general manager of 
the Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway, 
has announced that new agreements 
have been made at the conference now 
being held between the company and 
the representatives of its employees. 
They are: 

A guarantee of eight hours’ work a 
day for extra men when called. 

Compensation for time lost in the 
course of doing outside work. 

Seventy-cent meal tickets for men 
unable to eat at home and for those 
working three hours or more overtime. 

Extra pay for work on “owl cars” 
and on one-man cars. 

These changes in working conditions 
will add about $250,000 to the payroll. 
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Popular. Vote on Fares 


Denver Apparently Faces Grave Dan- 
gers as Result of Council’s Un- 
willingness to Meet Issue 


Despite strong recommendations by 
the Colorado Industrial Commission the 
City Council of Denver, Col., on May 
10, voted five to four to refer the 7- 
cent fare ordinance to popular vote at 
the next regular municipal election. 
This will not be held until May, 1921. 
No reasons were given by the Council 
for its action and no investigation of 
any nature whatsoever of the com- 
pany’s financial condition was con- 
ducted by or for it to determine 
whether the higher rate of fare is nec- 
essary. 


BUSINESS INTERESTS IGNORED 


The Council’s action was also taken 
despite the indorsement of the measure 
by the business interests of the city 
as represented by the Denver Civic & 
Commercial Association. A meeting 
was held by ‘the public utilities com- 
mittee of the Council for the purpose 
of securing expressions from the citi- 
zens regarding the measure, but neither 
at this meeting nor at the regular meet- 
ings of the Council was a single pro- 
test’made other than those which were 
voiced by some of the Councilmen 
themselves. 

The ordinance was initiated by the 
Denver Tramway as an immediate 
means of relief to provide the addi- 
tional revenues necessary in order to 
permit it to continue to pay the wage 
increases of 10 cents an. hour granted 
to employees by a local board of arbi- 
tration on March 18. 

Prior to the circulation of the peti- 
tions for the measure and anticipating 
that political or other reasons entirely 
apart from the merits of the case might 
determine the action of the Council, the 
railway served notice on the local 
branch of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion that effective on June 1 the con- 
tract between them would be canceled 
and the wage scale of 58 cents an hour 
maximum for trainmen fixed by the 
board of arbitration would be reduced 
to the 48-cent-an-hour maximum scale 
established by the National War Labor 
Board. 

The Colorado laws require that thirty 
days’ notice be given the State Indus- 
trial Commission of any contemplated 
,reduction in wage scales or of cessa- 
tion of service and in compliance there- 
with similar notices were served on that 
body. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION RECOMMENDED 
LEGISLATION 


The Industrial Commission conducted 
hearings and made a comprehensive 
study and investigation of the com- 
pany’s finances and its findings sub- 
stantiated those of the numerous pre- 
vious investigators and the claims of 
the company that the revenues from 
the present 6-cent fare are barely suf- 
ficient to pay the wage scales pre- 
viously effective. These were estab- 
lished by the National War Labor 
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Board. The commission, therefore, 
recommended to the City Council that 
it pass the 7-cent fare measure. 

The Industrial Commission did not 
establish the new wage scales which 
are to prevail on and after June 1, 
1920, by reason of the refusal of the 
City Council to —pass the 7-cent-fare 
ordinance, but by its findings and rec- 
ommendations has in effect authorized 


and approved the action of the com- 


pany. 

The company has now exhausted all 
legal means in its power and as the 
rate regulating authority has ruled that 
the present 6-cent fare shall continue 


in effect for another year, the only re- — — 


course which it has left is to estab- 
lish wage scales which the revenues 
derived from that rate of fare will per- 
mit it to pay, 

The local representatives of the 
Amalgamated Association have stated 
that they will not work for a lower 
wage than that granted by the board 
of arbitration. The stage is, there- 
fore, apparently set for a strike of 
the employees and a temporary de- 
moralization of service on June 1._ 


Public Invited to Arbitration 
Hearings 


The question of wages to be paid 
trainmen in the employ of the railway 
lines of the Northern Ohio Traction & 
Light Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
been submitted to arbitration and the 
hearings will be held daily until all the 
evidence is submitted. 

Charles Currie, arbitrator for the 
company, and EH. E. Zeisger, represent- 
ing the employees, have extended an in- 
vitation to the city and public generally 
to take part in the proceedings, both 
holding the arbitration to be a matter 
of great public interest. 

The only difference to. be adjusted 
by the board is that of wages. The em- 
ployees ask 80 cents an hour, ten hours’ 
pay for eight hours’ work. The com- 
pany contends it has not the money, and 
its income will not permit of the pay- 
ment of an additional wage. 

A. C. Blinn, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, has issued the following 
statement relative to the position of the 
company: 

I feel that the men are entitled to re- 
ceive more pay. Wages in every line of 
work in this vicinity have advanced and 
it is only fair that the men who operate 


cars should receive higher pay. The sit- 
uation, however, is such that the present 


‘cost of the service is not being met by the 


income from fares and the street railway 
has no other source of income. 

On May 15 Governor Cox named S. D. 
Hutchins, Columbus, as the third arbi- 
trator in the wage dispute between the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany and its platform men. Mr. Hutch- 
ins is resident representative at Co- 
lumbus for the Westinghouse Traction 
Brake Company. Mr. Currie, the arbi- 
trator for the company, is very well 
known in traction circles in the Central 
West. He is president of the London 
(Ont.) Street Railway. Messrs. Currie 
and Zeisger failed to agree upon a third 
member. 
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Disagreement at Toledo 


Final Terms’ of Railway Settlement. 


Measure Still a Matter of 
Contention 


Members of the cost-of-service com- 
mission at Toledo, Ohio, and Henry L. 
Doherty failed. to’ agree on the final 
terms of the ordinance being drafted 


for a permanent settlement of the rail- | 


way problem at Toledo. The sessions 
of the week ended May 15 were con- 
sumed largely in trying to reach an 
agreement on valuation of the railway 
property. 


Mr. DOHERTY WANTS $9,000,000 
Early in the week Mr. Doherty sub- 


mitted as his last and lowest figure 


$9,000,000. He had offered the road for 
$11,000,000 on time payment basis pre- 
viously. . The suit now pending in the 
federal court seeks to determine a val- 
uation of $15,000,000. for the same 
property. : 

In the meantime the city represen- 
tatives are holding out for the original 
valuation of $7,110,000 placed upon the 
lines by their valuating committee. It 
was hinted that they might be favor- 
able to raising this figure to $8,000,- 
000 to secure an agreement before the 
measure was placed before the voters 
for their approval. 


The measure will not be submitted — 


to Council this week, but may be ready 
in time for the meeting a week hence. 
It will first be submitted to Federal 
Judge John M. Killits and then handed 
over to the City Council. Both may 
have something to do with making com- 
promising changes, but Judge Killits 
has said it is the intention to pass it 
along unchanged. 

When the commission 
Doherty could not agree on three 
points he said he wanted to withdraw 
his offer on valuation. In addition to 
the valuation these questions could not 
be satisfactorily worked out: 


‘The right of the city to insist upon elec- 
tric power at a rate that could be given by 
he a plant and as supplied at other 
e1ties, 


That stocks should be sold at a discount 
upon the par value, if necessary to provide 
money for improvements and betterments. 

Law Director Martin also wants a 
provision so that the city may have 
control of the board of trustees to pre- 
vide against the issuance of securities 
beyond the capital value of the com- 
pany organized to carry on the busi- 
ness on the cost-of-service plan. 

Notwithstanding the break between 
the principals in the problem, the at- 
torneys for the Toledo Railways & 
Light Company and the city are ironing 
out rough places in the wording of the 
ordinance. 


CourT POSTPONES ACTION 


No effort has been made to press the 
case of the Rail-Light-and the city now 
pending in court. Judge Killits has felt 
no disposition to place the case on the 
calendar at an early date and so far 
the ‘city has hired no special counsel 
with the $20,000 war fund appropriated 
by the Council. 


and Mr.' 


_—— 


court for betterments of service. 
money was a portion of a fare increase 


ings. 


May 22, 1920 


As a part of the railway settlement 
of April, 1916, Judge Killits created the 
Craig fund, an account to which 6 per 
cent of the weekly earnings of the 
company should be paid and the money 
administered by an appointee of the 
This 


not needed immediately to take care of 
salary increases. 


CourT APPROVES EXPENDITURES 


Sixty Peter Witt cars were purchased 
with proceeds of the fund. However, 
since that time the changes in labor 
conditions and expenses of the Toledo 
Railways & Light Company have been 
mounting till other fare increases have 
been made. 

The company has been allowed by 
the court to spend $100,000 for track 
improvements. This was subsequently 
increased by $21,014 to take care of 
a deficit. The court also ordered the 
custodian of the fund to pay $75,347 for 


300 fare boxes which were installed: 


last September. Since the beginning 
of the operation of the fund there has 
been paid into the fund a total of 
$652,057 and for improvements there 


has been paid out $442,582. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS INCREASE 


The amounts paid to the fund indi- 
cate that the earnings of the company 
on railway business have been increas- 
ing slightly over a period of ten 
months. 


Movies in a Railway Campaign 
_ Motion pictures were used by the 
advocates of municipal ownership in 
the recent campaign of Mayor Couzens 
to establish city-owned lines in competi- 
tion with the Detroit United Railway. 
The picture was largely animated draw- 
Tiny cartoon street cars flitted 
across the screen to show the round- 
about way which, it is claimed, workers 
living in some sections of the town 
now have to travel. The pictures em- 
phasized the waste of time and pointed 
out the number of transfers many 
workers have to make in order to reac~ 
their destinations. Pictures were. also 
shown of. cars loaded to overflowing. 
An idea was then given of the type of 
transportation which the advocates of 
municipal ownership hoped to obtain 
by their program. 

What effect the pictures had in win- 
ning votes to the municipal ownership 
proposal will probably always remain 
problematic, but there is no doubt lef: 
as to the interest which the pictures 
aroused. It is said that as a result of 


_ the showing of the pictures a railway 
_. company elsewhere is planning to have 


a film prepared in its campaign for in- 
creased revenue. This company .is not 
receiving a fare large enough to main- 
tain the present service, let alone build 
the new lines which the city wants and 
needs. The company plans to show the 
citizens.by means of the “movies” what 
an increase in fare would enable it to 
give in the way of electric railway 
service in the future. 
| 
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Wages Doubled in Three Years 


Franklin T. Griffith, president of the 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., has signed a new 
wage agreement with the Portland offi- 
cials of the Amalgamated Association 
dating from May 1, 1920, for one year. 
It is in effect an extension of the pres- 
ent wage scale of the company. There 
is no change in the schedule for plat- 
form men since Oct. 1, 1919, the maxi- 
mum wage being 62 cents an hour, with 
an average wage of 61% cents. The 
only change will be in the schedule of 
a limited number of men employed in 
work in the shops. The wages of these 
men were not fixed by the War Labor 
Board on a basis comparable with those 
of the platform men. These men will 
accordingly receive slight increases, 
amounting in the aggregate to about 
$11,000 annually. The wage for plat- 
form men has been increased from a 
maximum of 29 cents in 1917 to the 
present wage of 62 cents an hour. 


Philadelphia Wages Readjusted 


In conformity with the wage increase 
of the Cleveland (Ohio) Railway, ef- 
fective on May 1, 1920, the general 
committee, under the co-operative plan, 
has recommended to the management 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Tran- 
sit Company that an increase in the 
existing scale of wages of the trainmen 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany be established, effective as of 
May 1, 1920, on the following basis of 
pay in cents per hour: 

Surface motormen and con- 


GMCEDI SG arin sass 3) Laiecarele: aero 584, 62 and 65 
Elevated motormen.......... 61%, 65 and 68 
Elevated conductors ......... 58%, 62 and 65- 


Blévated guards 3... cise eke 584, 61 and 63 

The wages of other employees will 
be adjusted according to the provi- 
sions of the co-operative plan as soon 
as the necessary facts and figures are 
obtainable, to be effective as of May 
119205 

The co-operative plan for collective 
bargaining of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company provides as a basis 
for determining wages the average of 
the wage scales of the employees of 
the street railway companies of Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. 


Third New York Arbitrator 
Chosen 


Judge A. E. Sutherland, Rochester, 
N. Y., was picked on May 18 by B. E. 
Tilton, general manager of the New 
York State Railways, Syracuse, N. Y., 
as the arbitrator representing the com- 
pany. Judge Sutherland was selected 
out of a list of seventeen eligible men, 
one of whom was to be chosen as the 
neutral arbitrator in the wage and 
hour dispute arbitration proceedings to 
be held to settle the differences be- 
tween the organized employees of the 
New York State Railways in Utica, 
Rochester and. Syracuse and the com- 
pany. The list of names was compiled 
by James H. Vahey, counsel for the 
Amalgamated Association and arbi- 
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trator for the union. The ease with 
which agreement was reached over the 
selection of the third arbitrator has 
been the subject of much favorable 
comment. , 


Detroit Wage Conference 
Unproductive 


Employees of the Detroit (Mich.) 
United Railways and company officials 
conferred on May 18, but the results 
were not made public. The men are 
asking an increase of wages, which the 
company claims it will be unable to pay 
unless an increase of fare is granted by 
the city. A hearing before the City 
Council has been requested by the rail- 
way Officials. 

A letter from General Manager 
Burdick to the City Council states that 
the company has had presented for 
consideration demands in behalf of the 
city motormen and conductors for an 
increase in wages and for a change in 
working conditions which aggregate 
many millions of dollars more than the 
revenue will support that is now de- 
rived from operation at the present rate 
of fare. : 

It is expected that a 6-cent fare will 
be asked to meet the wage increase de- 
manded. The Kronk ordinance is still 
on the books, although the Corporation 
Counsel argued in the Circuit Court 
hearing on the company’s motion for 
the dismissal of the city’s ouster suit, 
that the Kronk ordinance was invalid. 
It fixed the rate of fare at 5 cents on 
non-franchise lines. 

The rate of fare on the franchise 


‘lines is 5 cents except the Pingree 


lines. It is believed, however, that the 
city could agree to a fare increase, 
inasmuch as an understanding now ob- 
tains in regard to the Pingree lines 
where a straight 5-cent fare is charged 
although the franchises specify eight 
tickets for 25 cents during certain 
hours of the day. 


\ 


Increase of Four Cents an Hour 


An increase in wages has been 
granted to the employees of the British 
Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, 
B. C., as from April 1, 1920. The new 
scale is.as follows: 


PUPSt Si MON CHS 2-272 s\etsce srs 49 cents an hour 
Second six months....... 54 cents an hour 
Third six months......... 57 cents an hour 
Mnereafter sy. (i) tee eaten 60 cents an hour 


This is an increase of 4 cents an 
hour to all classes. 

The interurban line passenger motor- 
men and conductors will be paid as 
follows: 


First-six months.-....... 49 cents an hour 
Second six months...... 55 cents an hour 
Third six months. ....... 59 cents an hour 
TEOTOALEORL va alstetets. ane siekenas 62 cents an hour 


Pro rata increases have been made in 
all other lines represented under the 
Amalgamated: Association. The new 
wage scale was the result of negotia- 
tions between the company and the men 
in which the company’s offer was 
accepted. The existing agreement was 
not opened, but a supplementary agree- 
ment entered into. 
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News Notes 


Butte Lines Suspended.—Service on 
the Butte (Mont.) Electric Railway was 
suspended on May 9 on account of the 
strike of the members of the working- 
men’s union for an increase in wages 
of $1aday. Jitneys have been resorted 
to in the emergency. 


Strikers Will Not Be Restored.— 
Gaylord Thompson, general manager of 
the New Jersey & Pennsylvania Trac- 
tion Company, Trenton, N. J., has an- 
nounced that the employees who went 
on strike will not be restored to their 
old positions under any circumstances. 
The company has not attempted ‘to 
operate cars at night. 


Rapid Transit Commission Will Re- 
tire—Because of the defeat of the $15,- 
000,000 bond issue in a referendum vote 
at Cleveland, Ohio, recently, the Rapid 
Transit Commission appointed by 
Mayor Harry L. Davis will automati- 
cally retire. Mayor W. S. Fitzgerald, 
successor to Mayor Davis, has made 
no announcement of his intentions with 
respect to the rapid transit and sub- 
way matter. It may be taken up later, 
but the. decisive vote against the bond 
issue would indicate the uselessness of 
endeavoring to get this important and 
needed improvement through until gen- 
eral conditions are better. 


Pension System Announced.—A non- 
contributory pension system for all em- 
ployees of the Boston (Mass.) Elevated 
Railway, effective as of Feb. 1 of this 
year, was announced on May 10 by 
John H. Moran, chief auditor, in his tes- 
timony before a special board of arbi- 
tration which is investigating demands 
of the employees for increased wages. 
The pension will be computed on the 
basis of 1 per cent of an employee’s 
average yearly earnings for ten years 
prior to his retirement, multiplied by 
the number of years he was continu- 
ously employed. No pension will be less 
than $300 nor more than $2,000 a year. 

Toronto Car Case Concluded.—Argu- 
ment by counsel upon the application of 
the city of Toronto to the Ontario Rail- 
way & Municipal Board for an order 
to compel the Toronto Railway to pro- 
duce 200 new cars and put them into 
commission, or pay a fine of $100 a day 
for every day the company is in default, 
was concluded on April 26, after several 
adjournments. Judgment was reserved. 
The chief contention of counsel for the 
company, in opposing the application, 
was that the company should not be 
compelled to get 200 new cars, as the 
city could refuse to take them over next 
year, when the company’s franchise ex- 
pires. 


Plans for No-Accident Week.—The 
committee in New York and Pennsyl- 
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vania in charge of “No-Accident Week” 
campaign is completing its program to 
make the seven days from June 6 to 
12 as free from accidents as its efforts 
can bring this about. Several local 
committees have been organized, and 
a series of posters has been prepared. 
The principal poster is 14 in. x 17 in. 
It is a symbolic one representing care- 
fulness guarding against accidents. It 
is reproduced in the four-color process. 
Smaller relay posters or dodgers have 
also been compiled. G. R. Rinke, Utili- 
ties Mutual Insurance Company, New 
York, is secretary of the committee. 


Wages Increased on Shore Line.— 
The Connecticut Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has posted notices of an increase 
in wages of the trainmen on the Shore 
Line Electric Railway, Norwich, Conn., 
operation of which has reverted to the 
Connecticut Company. The increase 


became effective on May 1. The men. 


were getting 42% cents. For the first 
year of employment men will receive 
44 cents an hour, 45 cents for the sec- 
ond year, 46 cents for the third year, 
47 cents for the fourth year and 48 
cents for the fifth year. After the 
fifth year the wage per hour will be 50 
cents. This wage increase is only 
slightly lower than the wages asked by 
the men of the Shore Line road when 
they struck on July 16, 1919. 


Power Shortage Threatened.—Large 
users of power in California have been 
warned that the deficient rainfall this 
year and the large increase in the use 
of electricity may result in a serious 
power shortage during the summer. 
State Power Administrator H. G. But- 
ler has sent letters to all gold dredgers 
and cement mills operating in northern 
California, interurban electric railways 
both north and south and the street 
railways in the northern cities urging 
power conservation. He says that it is 
probable that some restrictions will be 
necessary later in the year. As a means 
of conserving power, he suggested that 
after May 15 the interurban roads ar- 
range as far as they could to run their 
freight trains and do their switching 
during the night hours. 


Boston Wage Hearings Concluded.— 
Final evidence was submitted on May 
12 by both the company and the em- 
ployees in the Boston (Mass.) Elevated 
Railway wage arbitration. The arbi- 
ters considered the statement of Mayor 
Peters protesting against the increase 
being allowed to the men “until they 
showed themselves worth more” in en- 
abling the road to increase its earning 
power. Edward Dana, general manager 
0° the company, agreed with the Mayor 
ia his contention that a number of em- 
ployees were not giving the company 
full labor for the compensation re- 
ceived. He added, however, that as a 
whole, the employees were am efficient 
body comparable with any other body 
of electric railway men in the country. 
The hearing was adjourned until May 20, 
when the final argument was presented 
by counsel for both sides. 
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Ten Per Cent Wage Advance Offered. 
—The demand of the brotherhood of 
employees of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York, N. Y., for 
an increase in wages of 25 per. cent 
over the 25 per cent increase granted 
Aug. 1 last was met by the company 
on May 19 with an offer of an increase 
of approximately 10 per cent. This 
offer was made after a four-hour con- 
ference in the offices of the railway 
between the executive committee of the 
brotherhood and Frank Hedley, James 
L. Quackenbush and J. A. Doyle, presi- 
dent, general counsel and superintend- 
ent of car equipment, respectively. It 
was arranged for the committee to sub- 
mit the offer to the general committee 
of the brotherhood as soon as this body 
could be called tcgether and report 
back to the company. If the offered 
increase is accepted it will go into 
effect on June 6. 


Programs of Meetings 


California Electric Railway Association 


The annual meeting of the California 
Electric Railway Association has been 
set to be held at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Cal., on May 25. A number 
of very important matters now con- 
fronting the industry in California will 
be discussed. The association has also 
arranged with the Railroad Commis- 
sion for an informal hearing on that 
date to submit its views and sugges- 
tions for relief. The present status of 
the passenger automobile and motor 


truck competition with electric lines. 


will also be taken up. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities — 


The entertainment committee of the 
Missouri Association of Public Utilities, 


with the approval of the executive com-_ 


mittee, has arranged to hold the 1920 
convention at the New Madison House, 
Jefferson City, Mo., on June 3, 4 and 5. 
An opportunity will thus be presented 
to inspect the new Capitol building. 
An interesting and instructive formal 
program has been arranged for discus- 
sion. The entertainment features have 
also been arranged with a view to af- 
fording a wide variety of choice. 
Handsome prizes will be awarded in the 
contests in which ladies will engage. 


New York Electric Railway Association 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the New York Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hotel Cham- 
plain, Buff Point, Lake Champlain, 


N. Y., on Saturday, June 26. The meet- — 


ing will be called promptly at 9 o’clock. 
The program of subjects to be dis- 
cussed and the list of speakers at the 
dinner will be available later. Re- 


-quests for hotel accommodation should 


be made as early as possible to Joseph 
P. Greaves, 243 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. William F. Stanton, Rochester, 
N.Y., secretary of the association, de- 
sires to be advised at the earliest pos- 
sible moment the names of representa- 
tives who will attend. 


| May 22, 1920 
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The Chicago Surface Lines’ oper- 
ating statement for the twelve months 
| ended Jan. 31, 1920, showed an in- 
crease in gross earnings under unified 


Year ended Jan. Sr) 
Revenues: 


Freight earnings. . 
Hospital car service..........- 


Advertising in cars and stations................ ey 
Rents Of DUMAMES, CLC, s cdr sive Ain sis ojeleln cic. cinie o's» 
FROVGLOM Od UIE AONE: ahorn alisis isis e atalo, vs s/o sive wie eh ois 
Sale of power..... Las Sooners pus ede CAAT araaN ere etic 
INGePents ON AGPOSIUSs » on isscpele see ofa are wieate eres see 
ASiopelia OCB ts See Se seic ie Sicicinlek sales silks wine's 


GRoss Sar MATAR foe teh wie opera W ele iab sie once eres sors ie 


. Expenses: 


Maintenance equipment................ 
; Power maintenance.... 
Renewals..... 
Power operation (b)...... 
Conducting transportation 
General and miscellaneous (c)... 


Total operating expenses..........-...-+e00005 


Net operating MO WAC Nc ips soc e oie io whe Sp el\et sr clieve. ore 
TAxGa Say ra whee ely ie ke apse tise anise sinus ats 


( FRORUB ICCC TIES bo so lalate lao rere ie © wiv.e nidiere mie sisioi 


Chicago Railway Co.—60% ete Pl earce wiv mvede Fagan 
hicnnom@sep aeilgay Co 40%). ess ceo has ie 


| [ Financial and Corporate 


RROD eR OC) ot ola ics meres bnew ae elece ipl mp rwecee 
Chartered cars 


Maintenance way and structures...........+.-++- 


Chicago Surface Lines’ Net Increased 


Under Unified Operation with Increases in Fares the Chicago Surface 
Lines Show Prosperous Year ; 


sponsible for the great proportion of 

the increases in the operating costs. 
In April, 1919, the Illinois Public 

Utilities Commission denied the No- 


i EARNINGS, EXPENSES AND DISTRIBUTION OF RESIDUE RECEIPTS— 
CHICAGO SURFACE LINES. 


1920 1919 Per cent Change 
+Ine.— ec. 

-. $43,417,640 $34,186,578 +27.00 
- 7,102 4,387 +61.80 
ate 816 2,459 — 66.80 
$43,425,558 $34,193,424 +27.00 
10,127 9,318 +8.68 
1,985 1,925 + 3.11 
wait 2,17 1,582 +37.50 
oh 235,965 Eh ee + 1.82 
we 73,332 74,412 — 1.45 
45 14,647 18,871 —18.28 
a 94,302 87,340 + 7.98 
oe 99,921 88,962 +12.32 
- 5,426 3:315 +63.70 
-+ $43,963,438 $34,710,098 +26. 64 
ne 1,991,810 1,135,568 +75.40 
oe 3,057,446 2,400,827 +27.30 
298,750 273,870 + 9.10 
3,009,196 2,776,808 + 8.35 
2,990,479 2,841,212 + 5.26 
16,633,324 12,477,148 +33.28 
3,199,010 2,366,504 +35.20 
-- $31,180,015 $24,271,937 +28.42 
fe 12,783,423 10,438,161 +22.45 
ie 2,074,000 1,460,000 +42.10 
.. $10,709,423 $ 8,978,161 +19.30 
.. $ 6,425,654 $ 5,386,897 +19.30 
4,283,769 3,591,264 +19.30 


| (a) Includes revenue from transportation of mail carriers. 5 
(b) This low power figure is due to a long term contract made in 1912 for the purchase of energy, 
(c) Includes expenses of Board of Supervising Engineers. 


operation that kept pace very closely 

. with the increase in operating ex- 

| penses, with the result that the gross 
income for division between the com- 
panies participating was 19.17 per 
cent greater than at the end of the 
previous year. Up to Aug. 1, 1919, 
gross receipts increased approximately 
13 per cent, due largely to the return 
of the soldiers. The increase of 27 per 
cent in passenger revenues, however, is 
due chiefly to the fact that since 
August, 1919, an increased rate of 
fare has been in effect. 

The gross earnings amounted to 
$43,963,438, of which 99 per cent was 
from passenger revenue. Operating 
expenses and taxes amounted to $33,- 
254,015, equivalent to 75.64 per cent of 
the gross revenue, while the gross in- 
come, before division of the city, was 
24.4 per cent of the total revenue 
earned. 

During the year the passenger car 
revenue increased $9,251,062, due to the 
several fare changes. This was made 
necessary by the increase in wages and 
decrease in basic workday demanded by 
the employees. .The wage increases 
from 48 to 65 cents per hour are re- 


! 


{ 


vember, 1918, petition of the railways 
for an increase in fare. Later it denied 
a petition for a rehearing. However, 
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an appeal to the Appellate Court 
resulted in an order upon the Com- 
mission to receive further information 
bearing on the case and in August, 
1919, immediately after the strike 
settlement, which materially increased 
the wages of the employees, the com- 
panies again petitioned for an increase 
in fare to pay the granted increases 
in wages. After hearings the Public 
Utilities Commission on Aug. 8 fixed 
the rate of fare temporarily at 7 cents. 
By supplemental order, effective Dec. 
1, 1919, two ticket rates were estab- 
lished, namely, fifty for $3 and ten for 
65 cents. A second supplemental or- 
der, effective on Dec. 27, 1919, abolished 
these ticket rates and reduced the unit 
cash fare from 7 to 6 cents. This latter 
rate of fare is still in effect as an 
emergency rate. 

On the Chicago Railways, as is 
shown by its income statement, the net 
income amounted to $182,461, as 
against a deficit of $374,017 a year 
ago. As there were no earnings the 
previous year available for the annual 
$250,000 sinking fund on series “C” 
consolidated mortgage bonds, that ac- 
crual became a -cumulative charge 
against future earnings, in accordance 
with the terms of the consolidated 
mortgage. The $182,461 net income, 
therefore, was necessarily applied to 
this deferred sinking fund payment 
and is the reason why the Chicago 
Railways failed to pay a dividend on 
its outstanding capital stock. 

The Chicago City Railway paid four 
quarterly dividends of 1.25 per cent 
each, or 5 per cent on its outstanding 
capital stock, during the year. The ac- 
companying tables show the income 
statement, first under unified operations 
and then for each of the separate com- 
panies, together with the percentage 
change in each instance. Detailed 
statistical information is also given for 
the unified operations. 

The city of Chicago under the 1907 
traction ordinance should _ receive 
$1,448,848 as its share of the railway 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION—CHICAGO SURFACE LINES. 


Year ended Jan. 31: 


Mateltmilens e/a MrxOka ss, «| «1am. ilaiya et cleetayalenal erate) 33550 
Revenue car-milest ows... vsiiscege a ace in waders ee eae 


Total car-hours (a) 


Passenger traffic: 


Revenue passengers... 0... ew see wees cant te 
ALrANSfer PASSENMOES. s/s: ;. 25 srolett Apietemwiereisia spe ties 
Other free‘ paSSCNGers.. Kaceens vyaee sens veveves 


otal PASHOMROM EE cd. x <iod Wiranien yetk Mik we Ok afase es 


Gross passenger revenue.....:........0.-00eee00: 
Average fare per revenue passenger (cents)........ 
Average fare per total passenger (cents)........... 


Car-mile statistics: 
Operating revenue (cents) (b)............0.000% 
Operating expenses (cents).......,.........2-05 
Residue receipts (cents)........0.......020.005. 
Passenger tragnierGuongl)..... 45. eawe seer celaceei aes 

Car-miles per revenue passenger.................. 


Car-hour statistics: 
Operating revenwe(a) li 3.1.5 0fie es eels obec line des 
UIPGEAT ING GAVE =. x cic ele .c vis a's clay oie pie 0 erate 
Riopidite recep tare nce aes ect ciaete ccivigy ca cae eee 
Passenger traffic (total)............6.eccee reece 


Taxes—Per cent of gross revenue.. 

Taxes—Per cent of net revenue. . . 

Depreciation—Per cent of operating revenue (b) ... 
(a) Includes dead time, e 
(b) Based on following: 


Ratio CM /CH (speed m.p.bi).. 0s... ce sce eee es 


Per cent Change, 


1920 1919 +Ine.—Dec. 
1059.48 HOS OFZ 0 eta ace are, 
115,012,243 113,223,258 +15.76 
12,924,273 12,854,669 + 0.54 
TROZZS e . ioe Soe Sharh 

8.90 8.81 +10.21 
743,742,491 685,300,718 + 8.52 
528,760,761 491,659,702 + 7.55 
29,772,504 27,401,922 + 8.65 

1,302,275,756 1,204, 362,342 #8212 
$43,425,558 $34,193,424 +27.00 
5.83 4.99 +16.84 
3.34 2.84 +17.60 
38.00 30.42 +24.85 
27.08 21.42 +26.45 
F932 7.92 +14.39 
11.31 10.62 + 6.49 
0.0884 0.0941 — 6.06 
$3.38 $2.68 +25.10 
$2.41 $1.89 +27.50 
$0.83 $0.70 +18.58 
100.70 93.70 Sn oa 
Increase 

4.72 45.22 + 0.50 
16.20 13.99 + 2.21 
6.86 8.28 — 1.42 


te. 
$43,769,214 for 1920, and $34,533,796 for 1919. 
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company’s net earnings. Last year the 
city received only $881,216. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the city will 
refuse to accept its division, claiming 
that the increases in the unit rate of 
fare abrogated the ordinance providing 
for this distribution of net income. 
President Busby of the Chicago City 
Railway, in addressing the stockholders, 
referred to the recent court decisions 
settling certain fundamental principles 
to be followed by the Public Service 
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in its letter to Commissioner Nixon, 
however, said that it would be willing 
to lease that portion of its road within 
New York City to the city for munici- 
pal operation, and such portion as lies 
in Nassau County to the various com- 
munities there served, for local opera- 
tion. Commissioner Nixon stated that 
he had a suggestion as to a plan under 
which the lines within New York might 
be taken over by the city, which was 
originally prepared to meet the Staten 


INCOME AND PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT OF CHICAGO CITY RAILWAY. 


Year ended Jan. 31: 
Division of income of C. S. L. (40%) 


Expenses, including interest on capital investment.... 


Net earnings of south side lines...... serene ieccuenniaes 
City’s 55 per cent as per Jan., 1907, ordinance.....-. 


South side lines 45 per cent as per ordinance......... 
Deduct Southern St. Ry. proportion as per ordinance. 
Balance—Chicago city proportion...............005 


Add—Interest on capital investment 
Other income—net 


EF Otal AMCOMIE oe cies ee ee PRA in, Pennetta 


Deduct interest on bonds and notes outstanding..... 
Net income......... Fb bite aod There Mere etan tier ae 
Add—Surplus from previous year.......-.....++-++: 


Surplus 
Dividends (5%) .. 
Miscellaneous... 


TotalMeduetions 5.) oAleracs edie ee Ohne wien) cu reheiseal & 
Surplus.at end of year. 20). ios egret eed eee 
Net return earned on capital (perJecent)..-........... 


* Deficit. 


1920 1919 +Inc.—Dec. 
.. $4,283,770 $3,591,264 + 19.30 
fy ATT 3,580,614 —=289- 
me 806,525 — 10,650 +7470. 00 
“2 443,589 3,858 +7470.00 
e 362,936 4,793 +7470.00 
ee D6 seh cnren eee + 100.00 
342,975 4,793 +7070. 00 
2,668,657 Sy aleae 
6,1 *72,047 + 150.5 
.. $3,084,821 $2,601,403 + 18.58 
.. 1,780,884 1,755,217 BE 28 
. 1,303,937 846,186 4+. 54.10 
: 50,6 104,614 + 51.60 
1,354,577 950,800 + 42.20 
900,000 900,000 i bed eee 
46 160 271630 
-. $ 900,046 $ 900,160 EE AN A 
.  $ 454,531 $ 50,640 + 797.00 
7.24 4.70 + ° 54.10 


Per cent Change 


Commission in making valuations of 
utility properties. He expressed the 
hope that these decisions would eventu- 
ally result in a valuation and findings 
which will fully protect the purchase 
price of the company’s property as fixed 
by ordinance and which will provide for 
a rate of return on such valuation that 
will restore the credit of the company 
and enable it to procure the new capital 
necessary to provide for extensions and 
betterments. 


Foreclosure Proceedings Begun 


A petition of foreclosure of $3,000,- 
000 in bonds, containing an applica- 
tion for the appointment of a receiver, 
has been filed in the Federal Court 
against the New York & North Shore 
Traction Company by the Citizens’ 
Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The court has reserved action 
on the request for a receiver. 

The New York & North Shore Trac- 
tion Company operates between the 
village of Mineola, L. I., and the ham- 
let of Port Washington, L. I. High 
cost of maintenance of the road is said 
to have brought the company into court. 
The action is based on the $3,000,000 
in bonds held by the Cleveland company. 
The bonds were issued May 15, 1914, 
for fifty years. Interest amounting to 
$38,500, due April and Oct. 1 of last 
year, was not paid, the action charges. 

Public Service Commissioner Lewis 
Nixon, of the First District, has sent 
a letter to Mayor Hylan, enclosing a 
copy of a letter from the New York & 
North Shore Traction Company an- 
nouncing that the road is practically 
ready to cease operation and go through 
foreclosure proceedings. The company, 


Island Midland situation 


in Staten 
Island. He assured the Mayor of the 
support of the commission to aid in 
any way in securing adequate trans- 
portation to the people. 
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Illinois Financial Inquiry 
Continued 


On May 38 the so-called down-state 
public utilities were heard at Spring 
field, Ill., by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, the inquiry into their financial 
needs being along the same lines as 
that held in Chicago on April 29 and 
reported at length on pages 939-941 of 
this paper for May 8. The down-state 
utilities estimated their immediate 
needs as between $50,000,000 and $80,- 
000,000. The hearing at Springfield 
differed from the Chicago hearing, how- 
ever, in that the public utilities men in 
making their statements told what they 
thought was necessary as to rate of 
return. 

W. H. Sawyer, president of the East 
St. Louis & Suburban Railway, de- 
clared that the utilities must have a 
return of 12 per cent on the value of Y 
their properties and also a 4 per cent 
reserve in addition. Another witness } 


_put the rate of return at 10 per cent. 


Other witnesses said that industrial 
corporations are now able to outbid 
the public utilities corporations for : 
money. All the witnesses took a rap 
at the political demagogues as being 
largely responsible for the present dif- _ 
ficulties. 

~Among those who appeared at 
Springfield, in addition to Mr. Sawyer, 
were B. J. Denman, president of the 
Tri-City Railway & Light Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, which operates sev- 
eral properties in Illinois; Edgar S. 
Bloom, Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany; Marshall E. Sampsell, president 


INCOME AND PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT OF CHICAGO RAILWAYS 


Per cent Change 


pie 1920 1919 +Ine.—Dec. 

Division of income of C. S. L. (60%)... 0.2... eee eee $6,425,654 5,386,89 

Deduct: Expenses, including interest at 5% valuation..... 4,597,910 Matt ate Eu ee 

Net earnings of Chicago Railways.................... $1,827,744 686,105 
City’s 55 per cent—per 1907 ordinance.................. 1,005,259 : 377,358 $166: 
Chicago Railway Company’s 45 per cent... .. Bee ERs 822,485 30: 

Add-—Interest allowance on valuation (5 per cent)........ 4,541,539 4,500 361 +16 i 
Interest on bank balances,..............+...-..-0. 46,980 31,146 + 51.0 
Interest on treasury securities...................... 72,100 78,778 — 8.5 

Totalvincome secant. «ici \e)<rargitelatana toi atest ae Seine $5,483,104 $4,920,632 + 11.4 

Brahe oe ta 2 y : 

Inst MOrtsage DONIK. .:./. < «ns sencewua Wace Rerceteveyarerals a Siete 2,784,700 2,784, y 
Consolidated mortgage bonds...................0.00. TSE a58 Hee oar : rh 0 re 

: Purchase money bonds ..4 3. « Saeeaeeee eee mbes east 203,650 203,650 Reprise 

nterest/OnWOGns vos: sies 2 2.2 eee aleaie alee noite ate 115,839 4 ‘ 

Sinking fund reserve accrued. ...4 6. 0206 bese ee oe 250,000 430,000 ne ‘ 

Federal income tax on interest coupons................. 42,000 42,000 AM, 

Corporate expenses and adjustments.................... 147,916 222/528 — 32/2 

Total. deductions <:tasi-- «..- eee iee Es amas ooo ke $5,300,643 $5,294,649 + 0.1 
Net income....... iin eae: = 2 ERE IMREER. enaRe acca al 182,461 * 374,017 +148.9 
Surplus from previous year................0ceeeeeeee 37,126 511,143 — 92.8 
Total surplosiat-end: Gf year. Gist antin te eles cee. . 219,5 2 
Less proportion of percentages allowed on additions to $ eg ests aS 

property for the year ended Jan. 31, 1914, appro- 

priated to income that year, now returned out of sur- 

plus to reduce cost of property..................00, 175,000' A sua ee 
Interest on ‘imoome bonds.’ a e.cnnideseens. sea sou on ace 100,000 eee 
Surplus atend Of year: . . cies. a Tnabeake das Ware (a)$ 44,587 $ 37,126 + 20.2 


(a) The surplus stated is before making provision for interest on the adjustment income bonds for 


the two years ended Jan. 31, 1920. 
* Deficit or Loss. 


$6,000,000 Note Issue 
The American Light & Traction Com- 
pany New York, N. Y., has sold to 
Halsey, Stuart & Company an issue of 
$6,000,000 of five-year 6 per cent gold 
notes, convertible into the company’s 
common or preferred stock. 


of the Central Illinois Publie Service 
Company, and O. F. Barry, represent- 
ing independent telephone companies 
which are said to serve 800 communi- 
ties in Illinois. ; 
The hearings in Chicago have been 
reviewed previously in this paper. 


: 


May 22, 1920 


Engineering Investigation Begun 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York, 
N. Y., are to investigate the Syracuse 
unit of the New York State Railways 
preparatory to the adoption of a 
service-at-cost agreement. Their engi- 
neers and accountants are already at 
work in ‘Syracuse. 

City Engineer Henry C. Allen, who 


has officially approved the contract be- 


tween the city and firm of investiga- 
tors, said: 


The investigation will cover every angle 
of the street railway problem and every 
fact in connection with the finances, prop- 
erty, rolling stock and necessary improve- 
ments of the New York State Railways. 


Increase in Net Income in 
Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit 
Company reports earnings as follows: 


April 1920 1919 
Operating revenue......... $3,174,883 $2,909,234 
Operation and taxes....... 21722118 - 1,936,218 

Operating income....... 1,002,765 973,015 
Non-operating}income.. ;.. 36,571 _ 46,562 

Gross income........... 1,039,336 1,019,578 
Fixed charges............. 19,036 20,090 

Net income............. $220,300 $199,487 

Four Months Ended 

April 30 F 1920 1919 
Operating revenue......... $12,096,560 $11,126,351 
_ Operation and taxes....... 8,671,745 7,818,630 

Operating income....... 3,424,815 3,307,720 
Non-operating income..... 160,568 188,685 

Gross income........5... 3,585,384 3,496,406 
Fixed charges.......... Roe or 200,205 3,238,155 

Net income............. $319,680 $258,251 


Financial — 


News Notes 


Milton Contributes to Railway.—The 
town of Milton, Mass., has voted to con- 
tribute $10,000 to the cost of operation 
of the lines of the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Street Railway. 


Second Preferred Stock Created.— 
The stockholders of the American Rail- 


-ways, Philadelphia, Pa., at a special 


meeting approved the proposal to 
create $4,000,000 of second preferred 
stock and to amend the charter ac- 
cordingly. 

Bonds Extended and Interest In- 
creased.—The Department of Public 
Utilities of Massachusetts has. approved 
an agreement between the East Taun- 


_ ton Street Railway, the Boston Safe 


Deposit & Trust Company and the Bris- 
tol County Savings Bank, whereby the 
maturing date of railway bonds to the 


amount of $21,000 is to be extended 


from March 1, 1920, to March 1,. 1923. 
Under the agreement the interest rate 
is raised from 5 to 6 per cent. 


Deficit for Quarter $488,225.—The 
total operating revenue of $646,886 ex- 
ceeded the total operating expense of 
$646,713 by only $172 for the month of 
March, according to the financial state- 
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ment of the Rhode Island Company, 
Providence, R. I. The statement shows 
the net income for the three months of 
$43,509, from which total deductions 


of $531,735 are made, leaving a deficit 
of $488,225 for the quarter. 


4.97 Per Cent Return at Dallas.— 
Gross earnings of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Railway during April were $246,341, 
while total expenditures were $209,925, 
leaving net profits of $36,416, or a re- 
turn of 4.97 per cent on the agreed 
valuation. A total of 5,355,000 pas- 
sengers was carried during the month. 
Of this number more than 650,000 were 
transfer passengers. Of the expendi- 
tures $20,000 was for improvements, 
more than $38,000 for repairs to tracks 
and $18,200 for repairs to equipment. 


Power Lines Divorced from Railway. 
—The Niagara & Erie Power Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has completed details by 
which it becomes sole owner of the 
high tension transmission power line 
of. the Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., between Lack- 
awanna and Dunkirk, from which the 
railway obtains its power for the oper- 
ation of interurban cars. It is reported 
the lines were sold for $220,000.: By 
the terms of the deed the power com- 
pany is divorced from the railway. 


’ Another Estimate of Chicago Surface 

Value.—The firm of Mitchell, Casten- 
holz & Company, employed by the 
city of Chicago to value the surface 
lines for rate-making purposes as a 
check against the figures established by 
Stone & Webster and the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, has set the total value 
at approximately $115,000,000. This is 
$48,500,000 less than the official trac- 
tion figures based on the 1907 settle- 
ment, according to which the present 
value is about $158,500,000. 


Abandonment Denied.— Plans are 


_ under way for the reorganization of the 
' Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Com- 


pany, according to reports following 
the sale of the transmission lines along 
the company’s right-of-way to the 
Niagara & Erie Power Company. The 
line is now being operated by a re- 
ceiver. Rumors that the company 
would abandon its line between Buf- 
falo and Dunkirk are denied by com- 
pany officials. It is said the line be- 
tween Dunkirk, N.Y., and Erie, Pa., 
is the most profitable division. 

Monongahela Company Conserving 
Cash.—G. M. Alexander, president of the 
Monongahela Valley Traction Company, 
Fairmont, W. Va., submitted his report 
ai the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers. The statement shows that after 
the payment of operating expenses, 
taxes and interest, sinking fund 
charges and depreciation reserves, as 
well as payment of dividends on pre- 
ferred stock, net profits for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1919, totaled $414,034. 
This amount, equivalent to more than 
5 per cent on the common stock, has 
been carried to the profit and loss ac- 
count. The report explains that no 
dividends were paid on the junior is- 
sue in 1919. 
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One-Year Railway Notes.—Hamble- 
ton & Company, Baltimore, Md., are 
offering for subscription at 982 and in- 
terest, yielding more than 8.50 per 
cent, $2,000,000 of one-year 7 per cent 
gold notes of the Monongahela Valley 
Traction Company, Fairmont, W. Va. 
The notes are dated May 15, 1920, and 
the principal is due May 15, 1921. The 
interest is payable quarterly May 15, 
Aug. 15, Nov. 15 and Feb. 15 in Balti- 
more. The notes are in coupon form in 
the denomination of $1,000 and $5,000 
each. The holder of the notes has the 
privilege of exchanging them at 100 
and accrued interest, any time before 
maturity or redemption, into an equal 
amount of the company’s general mort- 
gage 7 per cent five-year bonds due in 
1923. 


Interborough Doing Better.—A com- 
parative statement of earnings of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York, N. Y., for the month. of 
April with the same month a year ago 
shows the operating revenue for the 
month as $4,599,227, an increase of 
$584,190 over April, 1919, and that 
operating expenses increased $400,055, 
reaching a total of $2,737,820. The in- 
crease in net operating expenses for 
the month was $184,134. Non-operating 
income increased $207,100, making the 
total $1,694,709, and there was also a 
net corporate income, exclusive of 
accruals under contract provisions, of 
$14,963, as compared with a deficit in 
April, 1919, of $130,767. Operating 
percentage increased from 58.22 per 
cent to 59.53. During the month the 
company carried 86,186,189 passengers 
as compared with 75,271,333 in April of 
last year. The figures also show that 
for the ten months ended with April 30 
last the deficit of the Interborough 
company decreased from $3,457,832 to 
$1,979,817. 


Step Toward Foreclosure Sale.—The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts has is- 
sued an order of notice in the bill of 
equity of’ Howard P. Converse against 
the Plymouth & Sandwich Street Rail- 
way, Plymouth, Mass., that on the peti- 
tion of Myron E. Barker, interviewing 
petitioner, the receiver of the railway 
be directed to sell the assets as the 
court shall direct. A hearing in equity 
session was set for May 11. The rail- 
way was projected and partly built a 
number of years ago and extended from 
the southern terminus of the Brockton 
& Plymouth Street Railway to Mano- 
met. It was originally planned to go 
through to the center of Sandwich. 
Several years ago a section was con- 
structed from Sagamore station in 
Bourne to Sagamore Beach and this was 
operated. It was planned to join the 
read with the New Bedford & Onset 
Street Railway by a track along the 
Cape Cod canal to meet the other road 
at Buzzards Bay, but the war prevented 
this. In spite of the advance in mate- 
rials a section was ‘constructed from 
Fresh Pond through to join the Saga- 
more section. It was operated for a 
few weeks and then the road went out 
of business. 
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Traffic Changes Urged 


New Orleans Committee Recommends 
Rerouting of Many Lines—Com- 
pany’s Educational Campaign 


Rerouting and straightening of car 
lines and strict regulation of vehicular 
traffic in congested areas are recom- 
mended in a report recently submitted 
to the Association of Commerce of New 
Orleans, La., by a special committee 
which has been investigating electric 


‘Traffic and Transportation 


After much discussion with auto owners 
and others, your committee has decided 
to recommend that existing ordinances be 
rigidly enforced, and if that cannot be 
done, that parking of cars for extended 
periods in the congested district between 
Poydras and Conti and Elk Place and South 
Peters, with the exception of Canal Street, 
be prohibited. 


WANTS More ONE-WAY STREETS 
The report recommends further that 
automobile traffic be kept on the move 


as much as possible. There should be 
an increase in the number of one-way 


CAR PARTS SHOWN WITH PRICE CARDS IN NEW ORLEANS 


railway service in that city. The com- 
mittee was appointed by the associa- 
tion in March, its task being to study 
the local traction situation with a view 


to formulating plans for bettering the 


service furnished by the New Orleans 
Railway & Light Company. 


LINES SHOULD BE STRAIGHTENED 


The committee’s report declares that: 


There will never be an ideal street rail- 
way system until a radical rerouting and 
straightening of lines is arranged. The 
ancient system peculiar to New Orleans 
of centering all lines on Canal Street, by 
which that locality is simply made a park- 
ing place for trolley cars, establishes a 
state of constant congestion with its waste 
of time and expense of upkeep that affects 
the entire system. 


The committee recommends the elimi- 
nation of as many lines as possible 
from Canal Street. Poor equipment, it 
is added, except on a few lines, has un- 
doubtedly played a prominent part in 
the delays from which the public suf- 
fers. 

With respect to automobile regula- 
tion, the report says: 


streets. The paving program of the 
city should be pressed. The committee 
also declares that the transfer system 
should be extended so that passengers 
may take any one of a number of cars 
to reach their destination. 

Automobile drivers should be pun- 
ished for running by street cars while 
the cars are taking on or discharging 
passengers, as this endangers the lives 
of hundreds daily. Hasty starting of 
street. cars also is condemned. Signs 
telling routes of cars are suggested and 
use of the front door as an exit is 
urged. A bureau of complaints should 
be established. The report concludes: 

The committee is impressed with the 
fact that the management of the railways 
company is striving to improve the service 
to the best of its ability under present 
conditions. ’ 

The company has been conducting a 
campaign of education to impress upon 
its patrons the need for their co-opera- 
tion if the service is to be improved. 
The “move forward” competition, the 
object of which was to induce riders to 
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5, but the court’s stay of execution pre- 
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move to the front of the car, was de- 
scribed in aprevious issue of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. Recently 
the company has been running a series 
of advertisements in the local news- 
papers asking the public to “learn the 
truth” about electric railway opera- 
tion. In one of these ads the company 
shows that delays are often unavoid- | 
able because of the blocking of the — 
tracks by automobiles and horse-drawn 
vehicles. ; 

A special feature of this educational 
campaign has been a window-display 
showing a trolley car’s “innards.” The — 
company-.assumed that, if the public 
realized the complicated structure of 
a car, it would more readily appre- 
ciate the reasons why riders were not 
carried free. On the wall were hung 
car curtains and placed on mounds and © 
on the floor were a number of the 
many parts that go to making and 
operating an electric car. To each part 
was attached a card showing the cost 
of that particular part in 1915 and in 
1920—the advance in each instance 
being from 25 per cent to 100 per cent. 
A photograph of the exhibit appears 
in the adjoining column. 


Appeals Milwaukee Interurban 
Case 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has — 
appealed to the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court from the decision of Circuit 
Judge E. T. Fairchild barring its in- 
terurban cars from Milwaukee thor- — 
oughfares. The Supreme Court re- 
cently issued a stay of execution in the © 
case, exercising its right of original 
jurisdiction. The interurban cars wére 
to have stopped operating over city 
streets, beginning at midnight on May 


vented interruption of service. 

In bringing the suit, the city con- 
tended that the company’s interurban 
business was being run illegally be- 
cause of the absence of an interurban 
franchise. The company contended it 
could not afford to accept a franchise, 
as it would be held liable to numerous 
damage suits which might be brought 
by abutting property owners along its 
rights of way. 

With John I. Beggs assuming control 
of the lines of the company, there 
comes the word that a compromise with 
respect to the entrance of interurban 
cars into the city will shortly be worked 
out. The local Association of Com- 
merce has interested itself in this mat- 
ter and has offered to secure the full 
sanction of the property. owners along 
the right-of-way so that there could 
follow no suits against the company as 
a result of its entering into a franchise 
agreement for the interurbans with the 
city. 

Mr. Beggs promptly signified his 
willingness to accept the co-operation 
of the Association of Commerce for 
securing a franchise under these condi- 
tions. Clifford Williams, city attorney, 
issued a statement to the effect that the - 
matter might be settled in this way. 
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‘Routing Changes Thorough 


Les Angeles Railway Follows Commis- 
sion’s Recommendations for Com- 
plete Rerouting 


A comprehensive program for the re- 
routing of car lines in Los Angeles, 
Cal., was placed in effect on May 9. 
The traffic changes, which are the most 
extensive and far-reaching in the his- 
tory of the Los Angeles Railway, af- 
fect practically every line in the city. 
By the elimination of many curves and 
by the providing of more direct routes, 
they are expected to result in a marked 
reduction in car headway. The saving 
in car mileage alone, it is estimated, 
will amount to 4,000,000 miles annually. 

The principle followed in the re- 
routing of the cars has been the 
straightening out of circuitous lines by 
giving a direct run from terminal to 
terminal. At the same time, the ends 
of many runs have been trimmed. In 
such cases shuttle cars will be oper- 
ated to the ends of lines, with through 
service in the ,.morning and evening 
rush hours. 


MANY SECTIONS BENEFITED 


Many localities in the city are bene- 
fited by this rerouting of the cars, as 
additional service is now provided to 
the Southern Pacific Station and other 
important centers. Special attention 
has been given to evening travel on the 
downtown streets. Aiding this general 
scheme, two thoroughfares are pro- 
vided for the exclusive use of auto- 
mobile and pedestrian traffic. 
been accomplished by removing all cars 
from Third Street west of Main Street 
and from Eighth Street. 

Changes of equipment to conserve 


power will be made.as a part of the ' 


general rerouting plans and economy 
scheme. One-man safety cars will 
shortly be placed in ‘service. The 
“safeties” will be used on shuttle lines 
reaching outlying districts and making 
connections with the through lines. The 
arrival of the cars, which were ordered 
several months ago, has been delayed 
owing to unsettled industrial condi- 
tions in the East. They were to have 
been introduced simultaneously with 
the changes in routing. 


CHANGES Cost $500,000 


The rerouting program has entailed 
expenditures on the part of the Los 
Angeles Railway to the .extent of 
approximately $500,000, principally 
caused by the construction work on 
additional curves, various track altera- 
tions and readjusting of overhead con- 
struction and power lines. Offsetting 
this expenditure, the State Railroad 
Commission estimates a saving of 13 
per cent of the operating cost to be ef- 
fected through the rerouting scheme. 
However, this estimate was based on 
1918 costs, so that with the increased 
expenses of two years, it is yet to be 
determined whether the plan results in 
a credit of dollars and cents. 

Recommendations made by the State 
Railroad Commission and the Los 
_ Angeles Board of Public Utilities were 


This has © 
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largely responsible for bringing about 
the routing changes. The Railroad 
Commission, after a thorough investi- 
gation of the Los Angeles system, ad- 
vised the enactment by the city of 
drastic anti-parking legislation and 
the complete reorganization by the 
company of its car routes. 

The no-parking ordinance  subse- 
quently enacted by the City Council 
has been in effect for several weeks, 
and has already resulted in speeding 
up the movement of cars. The plan, 


New Type of Transfer on 
Dallas Railway Lines 


New Form of Transfer 
for Dallas 


To do away with the abuse of the 
transfer privilege by car riders the 
Dallas (Tex.) Railway has adopted a 
modified form of transfer good for a 
limited period after its issuance. The 
new transfer bears a dial on which the 
hours and quarter-hours are indicated, 
and to be accepted as fare must be 
presented within fifteen minutes of the 
time punched. The company’s applica- 


Face of transfer. 


Mr. Street Car Rider: 


Your street car company presents 
herewith facsimile reproductions of the 
few transfer which will be issued 


This transfer plan has been adopted 
to give you a maximum of fifteen min- 
utes to change cars at points of inter- 
section, and to improve the old system 
commensurate with the growth of our 
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city. 


This transfer does not designate 
lines transferred to and will be accept- 
ed on all lines going in the same gen- 
eral direction at a point of intersection, 

~ but not for a return trip or in the vicin- 
ity of point of boarding. 


This transfer must be presented to con- 
ductor for fare within 15 minutes of time 
indicated on face, otherwise it is void and 
positively will not be accepted. 


DALLAS RAILWAY COMPANY 


Where You May Use Them— 


These transfers will be accepted only at 
points of intersections, and the following 
additional locations, which have been desig- 
nated as transfers points: 


Lines crossing Lamar will accept trans- 
fers at Lamar or Ervay. 


Transfers will be accepted between State 
and McKinney lines at Fairmount. 


Transfers will be accepted between 
Bryan and Swiss lines at Washington. 


Transfers will be accepted between See- 
ond, Main and Elm at Exposition or Race. 


This Company Has but One 


DALLAS 


Points to Remember About the New Transfers 


Commodity to Sell and That Is 
Service. You, the Public, Are Its Sole Customer 


A time limit of 15 minutes is provided, 
which is ample time to make transfer from 
any line to another line in the city. The 
transfer is good until 15 minutes after time 
indicated by punch marks on face of trans- 
fer, after which time it is void, and will not 
be accepted for fare. 

You are urged to examine transfers care- 
fully at time of issue, to avoid possibility of 
dispute with accepting conductor. 

Tn case of dispute you are requested to 
pay your fare and take the matter up with 
the Service Department, 309 Interurban 
Building. 

Conductors are not authorized to make 
adjustments. 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


INTERURBAN BUILDING 


HOW DALLAS LEARNS TO ‘TRANSFER, 1920 


which has been described in previous 
issues, establishes a zone within which 
the parking of vehicles is barred. 


Fare Snatchers Go to Jail 


Three of a gang of “floaters” who 
“knocked down” while employed as con- 
ductors on the Hartford lines of the 
Connecticut Company were sentenced to 
jail by Judge Alexander W. Creedon 
in Hartford police court on May 18. A 
fourth conductor, for-whom a warrant 
was issued, got out of town. 

Charles E. Brown will serve forty 
days in jail for taking small sums on 
four occasions and Joseph T. Degnan 
will serve thirty days for stealing 
money three times. Albion J. Cusick, 
who pleaded not guilty to the charge 
and forced the company to put on two 
of its secret inspectors to testify, was 
sentenced to thirty days. The men 
gave assumed names.upon being em- 
ployed in Hartford. They had been 
discharged by the company after work- 
ing in Waterbury. 


tion to John W. Everman, supervisor of 
public utilities, for permission to issue 
the new form of transfer was noted 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
May 15. The application has since been 
granted. 

Under the new system the use of dif- 
ferently colored transfers to indicate 
various routes is eliminated. Only the 
line of origin is indicated, the transfer 
being good on any line going in the 
same general direction as the line from 
which it was issued. The day of the 
week is indicated on the new transfers 
by the color of the latter, the date be- 
ing not otherwise indicated. The cost 
of printing is therefore lessened. 

In announcing the change in the form 
of transfer, the company ran quarter- 
page advertisements in the Dallas 
newspapers. In addition to describing . 
the new system these ads carried a 
facsimile of the transfer which the com- 


pany proposed to introduce. One of 
these advertisements is reproduced 
above. 
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Seattle Won’t Tolerate Jitney 
Competition 


Strict regulation of jitney bus service 
in Seattle, Wash., became effective re- 
cently when Mayor Hugh M. Caldwell 
signed an ordinance, with an emer- 
gency clause, which prohibits the opera- 
tion of buses in districts adequately 
served by the Seattle Municipal Rail- 
way. It is estimated this will increase 
the railway receipts about $1,000 a day. 

The ordinance requires jitney bus 
operators to apply to the city comp- 
troller for a permit, the application to 
give full information of the route, 
schedule proposed and character and 
capacity of vehicle. The application 
will be referred to the utilities depart- 
ment for investigation. If a favorable 
report is made, the license will be is- 
sued by the City Council. The license 
will require operation on definite sched- 
ule over a specified route. The carry- 
ing capacity of each machine will be 
limited to two passengers in excess of 
the number of seats. 


Washington Changes from 
Tickets to Tokens 


Simultaneously with the change in 
rate of fare from four rides for a quar- 
ter to four rides for 80 cents and from 
7 cents cash to 8 cents cash for single 
rides the Capital Traction Company 
and the Washington Railway & Hlec- 
tric Company have introduced the use 
of metal tokens of a size somewhat 
smaller than a dime in place of the 
paper tickets formerly sold in strips 
of four. In order to redeem the out- 
standing paper tickets both companies 
arranged to repurchase these at con- 
venient points throughout the city. 

The metal tokens have come to be 
popularly known in Washington as 
“suspender buttons” because of the per- 
forations by which a small letter “W” 
is formed in the center of the piece. 
There have naturally been some pro- 
tests against the change. The sugges- 
tion has.been widely advertised that 
a safe way to carry the tokens is to 
fasten them together with a safety pin. 


Effect of California Bus 
Development 


The great differences in burdens 
under which buses and electric railways 
operate in California are brought out 
clearly in an address made before the 
Optimists’ Club of Los Angeles on 
April 29 by H. B. Titcomb, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Electric Railway. 
Mr. Titcomb estimates that the electric 
railways in Southern California are 
paying out of every $10,000 which 
they receive approximately $3,000 in 
taxes, interest on money invested in 
roadway and maintenance of its road- 
way and paving adjoining thereto. At 
the same time the jitney buses and auto 
trucks do not pay out more than $200 
from every $10,000 gross they take in 
for these items. They have no invest- 
ment in roadbed and no maintenance 
tax on such a roadbed. 
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Until there is a tax of from 25 
to 30 per cent on the gross receipts 
of all automobiles that use the roads 
for hire the two means of transport 
will not be on the same basis. The 
electric roads, added Mr. Titcomb, are 
anxious to improve their rail transpor- 
tation and elevated tracks and make 
other improvements, but these are 
practicable only when the company is 
prosperous and can secure credit. 


‘Transportation — 
News Notes 


Will Lengthen Zones.—The Northern 
Massachusetts. Street, Railway, Athol, 
Mass., rezoned its line on May 138. 


The number of zones has been reduced 
from forty-two to twenty-five. 


Trial Period Soon to Expire.—The 
three months probation or trial period 
of operation of the Louisville ‘ (Ky.) 
Railway is about up. T. J. Minary re- 
signed the presidency in February to 
become chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the railway, and since that 
time the affairs of the company have 
been in direct charge of an executive 
board of control. 


Asks 10 Cents Cash.—The James- 
town (N.Y.) Street Railway has peti- 
tioned the Public Service Commission 
for permission to increase its fares 
from 7 cents to 10 cents and to sell ten 
cash-fare tickets for 75 cents instead 
of fifteen tickets for 75 cents. The 
proposed increases affect the lines be- 
tween Jamestown, Falconer, Celeron, 
Lakewood, Busti and Ellicott. 


Six-Cent Fare Planned.—The New 
York & Stamford Railway, Port 
Chester, N. Y., has announced its in- 
tention of rezoning its line and of 
charging a 6-cent fare in each zone. 
L. 8. Miller, president of the company, 
has informed the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greenwich, Conn., that, if 


‘present service is to be continued, jit- 


ney competition 
cease. 


Seven-Cent Fare Stands.—The Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Railway on May 15 was given 
permission by the State Public Service 
Commission to continue in effect until 
further orders the 7-cent fare prescribed 
by the commission on May 7, 1919. 
Eight complaints were filed with the 
commission against continuance of these 
rates. Experts in the employ of the 
commission have not completed their 
survey of the company’s property. 


Would Raise Columbus Rates.—The 
Columbus (Ga.) Railroad has announced 
its intention of applying to the State 
Railroad Commission for an increase in 
its railway, lighting and heating rates. 
The company recently stated that a 10- 


in that city must 


‘Public Service Commission. 


\ ° 
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cent fare would be necessary for the 
carrying out of its contemplated im- 
provement program. It has asked the 
commission to appoint an appraisal 
board to audit its books and to deter- 
mine the amount of its investment. 


Would Raise Jersey Rates—Two elec- 
tric railways operating in the State of 
New Jersey recently applied to the 
State Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners for permission to raise their 
rates. The Atlantic Coast Electric Rail- 
road, Asbury Park, has asked for an 
increase in its rate from 6 cents to 8 
cents. 'The-Atlantic City & Shore Rail- 


road, Atlantic City, seeks’a 7-cent fare 


in Atlantic City, with a 3-cent charge 
for each transfer. 


Eight Cents in Morgantown.—An 8- 
eent cash fare has been granted the 


West Virginia Traction & Electric Com- — 


pany, Morgantown, (W. Va.) on its 
Morgantown City lines by the State 
The com- 
pany will sell thirteen tickets for $1. 
The present 3-cent charge for transfers 
will be continued. The fare was for- 
merly 6 cents. The increase in rates 
kas already been approved by the Mor- 
gantown municipal authorities. 


Seven Cents Asked in Niagara Falls. 
—Application has been made to the 
Public Service Commission by the In- 
ternational Railway, Buffalo, N.Y., for 
permission to increase its fare in the 
city of Niagara Falls from 5 cents te 
7 cents. The company would sell four 
tickets for 25 cents, the same as is 
charged in Buffalo. The company’s 
application, made through Herbert G. 
Tulley, president, also has been sent 
to the City Council of Niagara Falls. 


Wants 8 Cents in Salt Lake.—A cash 
fare of 8 cents has been asked by the 
Utah Light & Traction Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The company, whose 
application for a 7-cent fare was pre- 
sented to the State Public Utilities 
Commission some time ago, has filed 
with that body an amended petition, 
requesting an 8-cent cash fare with a 
ticket rate of thirteen tickets for $1. 
The company also asks permission to 
charge 5 cents each for school tickets. 


Ten-Cent Fare Asked—The Union 
Traction Company of Indiana, Ander- 
son, Ind.,.has applied to the State Pub- 
lie Service Commission for authority to 
charge a 10-cent fare on its Broad 
Ripple line, Indianapolis. In asking 
for the increase the company stated 
that 2 cents of each fare was paid to 
the Indianapolis Street Railway for use 
of the latter’s tracks. The company 
recently petitioned for an increase in 
the rate on its interurban lines from 22 
cents to 3 cents a mile. 


Would Raise Interurban Rate.—The 
St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & 
Power Company, St. Joseph, Mo., has 
filed with the State Public Service 
Commission a revised fare schedule 
which it proposes to place in effect on 
its line between St. Joseph and 
Savannah. The company would charge 
7 cents to the city limits and 8 cents 
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in each of the four zones between the 
two municipalities. The commission 
has suspended the new tariffs until 
Aug. 17. 


Wants More in Hornell.—Stating 
that, unless more revenue was obtained 
in the immediate future, the Hornell 
(N. Y.) Traction Company would be 
compelled to cease operation, R. W. 
Bull, receiver and general manager of 
the company, announced recently that 
he would shortly apply to the Public 
Service Commission for the First Dis- 
trict for an increase in fare from 6 
cents to 7 cents. The commission a 
short time ago refused to allow the 
railway to operate one-man cars on 
the North Hornell line. 


One-Man Cars Barred.—The City 
Council of Bay City, Mich., has passed 
an- ordinance requiring the placing of 
two platform men on all cars operat- 
ing within the city limits. The meas- 
ure was. adopted in the face of.a vig- 
orous protest from the Saginaw-Bay 
City Railway. The company contends 
that, if it is compelled to operate its 
cars with two men each, it cannot con- 
tinue to furnish the present standard 
of service. Enforcement of the ordi- 


' nance will, it is estimated, result in a 
_loss to the company of $55,000 a year. 


Buses Authorized in Rockford.— 


‘Motor bus lines can legally operate in 
the city of Rockford, Ill., in competition 


with the Rockford City Railway, ac- 


-cording to a recent decision of the 


State Public Utilities Commission. 
The commission has issued a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to the 
Fay Motor Bus Company to operate 
through the streets of Rockford. The 
commission’s action in permitting a 
private transportation company to com- 


‘pete with the railway is expected to 


furnish a precedent for other cities of 
the State. y 

Higher Express Rates Asked.—Peti- 
tion for a 40-cent minimum rate for 
single line interurban express ship- 
ments and a 50-cent minimum rate for 
joint line shipments have been filed 
with the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission by the Indianapolis & Cincin- 
nati Traction Company, the Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction 
Company and the Union Traction Com- 
pany of Indiana. The present minimum 
rate is 25 cents. The roads have also 
asked for an increase in the basic pas- 
senger rate from 22 cents to 3 cents a 
mile. 

Favors Grand Rapids Increase.—The 
street railway committee of the City 
Commission of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has recommended to the latter body 
that an ordinance be passed authoriz- 
ing the Grand Rapids Railway to 
charge 7-cent cash fares with sixteen 
tickets for $1 and to reroute its cars in 
accordance with plans already submit- 
ted to the commission. The ordinance 
will specify that in case the increased 
fare more than provides for operating 
expenses and a reasonable return on 
the investment, the excess shall be 
charged against the company’s capital 
account when a valuation is made. 
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Would Charge 6 Cents in Dallas.— 
The Dallas (Tex.) Railway, in response 
to a request of the City Commission 
for a specific statement of the system’s 
needs, has presented a petition asking 
for a 6-cent fare with a 1-cent charge 
for transfers. This action follows a 
letter recently sent by Richard Meri- 
wether, vice-president and general man- 
ager, to the City Commission, going 
into details regarding the system’s 
financial condition and explaining that 
additional revenue was necessary for 
the company. Upon receipt of Mr. 
Meriwether’s letter, the commissioners 
voted to ask Mr. Meriwether to place 
some concrete proposal before them so 
that action might be taken thereon. 


Wants More in Fort Worth.—The 
Northern Texas Traction Company, op- 
erating the electric railway system in 
Fort Worth, Tex., and the Fort Worth- 
Dallas and Fort Worth-Cleburne inter- 
urbans, has formally applied for an in- 
crease in fares. Either 6 or 7 cents is 
asked, the raise to be determined by an 
investigation of earnings and expendi- 
tures. Under the franchise, the city of 
Fort Worth cannot set the fare, the 
provision of the franchise being that 
the company is entitled to a reasonable 
rate.. The increase in fuel contracts, 
price of material, interest rates and 
the necessity of spending $1,000,000 on 
extensions in Fort Worth necessitate 
raising the rates, according to the com- 
pany. 


Efficiency Bonus Made Permanent.— 
The Dallas (Tex.) Railway, after a four 
months’ trial of its efficiency bonus plan, 
kas announced that the system will be 
continued in force. Richard Meri- 
wether, vice-president and general man- 
ager, said that the plan, which was 
first tried out at the beginning of the 
year to promote efficiency among train- 
men and as a means of reducing avoid- 
able accidents, had proved most satis- 
factory. Under the plan trainmen who 
maintain a perfect score during the 
month are -given bonus pay. During 
the month of March only eighty-five 
trainmen out of a total of 560 failed to 
receive bonus pay: Awards under the 
plan are made by a board composed of 
representatives of trainmen and com- 
pany. officials. 


Free Hand for Seattle Manager.—As 
a possible means of increasing rev- 
enues on the Seattle (Wash.) Municipal 
Street Railway, the City Council has 
agreed to give Superintendent David 
W. Henderson a free hand in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the routing of cars 
and the fixing of schedules. This means 
that when Mr. Henderson determines 
that a material saving may be effected 
by a change in route or schedule, he 
will have authority to proceed without 
consulting with the Council. Mayor 
Caldwell and a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Council have expressed 
themselves as extremely opposed to an 
increase in fares and as determined to 
exhaust every possible means of in- 
creasing revenues without resorting to 
an increased fare. 
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New Franchise Being, Drawn. — 
Patrons of the New York State Rail- 
ways, Rochester Lines, will probably 
have to pay a 7-cent fare in Rochester 
as matters stand under the service-at- 
cost agreement now being drown up. 
Corporation Counsel Charles L. Pierce 
is working on the contract which the 
Common Council directed him and the 
Mayor to prepare and submit to the 
Council for its action. It is expected 
that the agreement will be ready by 
May 25. City authorities have decided 
to work on a tentative valuation of the 
railway property in order to get ade- 
quate service as soon as possible. For 
the present, it was pointed out, the 
city will not attempt to consider a 
permanent valuation. All the _ rev- 
enues derived from the city lines will 
be kept entirely separate from the re- 
turns of the lines which run out of the 
city. 


Would Charge 10 Cents in Lansing.— 
Ten-cent cash fare or four tickets for 
30 cents, with 5 cents straight for chil- 
dren and no special rates for working- 
men, are the fares which the Michigan 
Railway, Kalamazoo, Mich., will ask in 
Lansing, Jackson, Battle Creek and 
Kalamazoo, according to J. F. Collins, 
general manager, in a statement to the 
City Council of Lansing on May 10, 
after a petition for higher fares had 
been read. The petition says the mat- 
ter must be settled before June 1, to 
avoid serious consequences. Since the 
6-cent fare was granted in June, 1919, 
all expenses have increased, according 
to the petition, while the men now de- 
mand nearly a 100 per cent increase in 
wages. The wage agreement expires 
June 1, and the men on the city lines 
ask raises from 40 and 42 cents an 
hcur to 75 and 80 cents, and interur- 
bans from 46 and 48 cents to 85 and 90 
cents. Until this scale is adjusted and 
service improved it is reported that the 
Council will grant no fare increase. 


One-Man Car Ban Lifted.—The Nash- 
ville Railway & Light Company has 
been granted the right to operate one- 
man cars by order of the State Public 
Utilities Commission. The commission 
overruled the recent ordinance of the 
City Commission, ordering the cars re- 
placed by double-entrance, two-crew 
cars. The company appealed to the 
Public Utilities Commission, claiming 
a shortage of cars if the thirty-three 
one-man cars now in use should be 
withdrawn from operation. Although 
the petition set forth merits claimed for 
the one-man car, the commission did not 
act upon that contention, but on the 
basis that removal of the cars would 
unfavorably affect the public. The re- 
port of the commission quotes an opin- 
ion given by Frank M. Thompson, At- 
terney-General, in which he states that 
the Public Utilities Commission has the 
scle power to handle the question of 
the one-man car, instead of the City 
Commission. In February, the City 
Commission passed the ordinance which 
directed that the street railway com- 
pany cease operation of the one-man 
ears by May 25. It was directed that 
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a motorman and a conductor be used 
and that entrances at both front and 
rear be installed on all cars in opera- 
tion carrying passengers. 


—* 


Publications 


Americanism Versus Bolshevism 


By Ole Hanson. Doubleday, Page & 
Company, Garden City, N. Y. 299 pages, 
Doe (ep ries 

After reciting his own experience 
with the I. W. W. in Seattle, Mr. Han- 
son passes on to sketch briefly the 
history of syndicalism in France, Ger- 
many, England, Russia and the United 
States. He regards the syndicalist as 
“simply a revolutionary criminal.” The 
last part of the book is devoted to a 
discussion and explanation of the cures 
for bolshevism. Mr. Hanson says “we 
have had enough of weakness, concilia- 
tion and pandering.” His motto is 
“America First.” ‘ 


The Practical Solution of the Chicago 
Terminal Electrification Problem. 


By H. B. Barnes, 
Denver, Col. 

In a brief monograph Mr. Barnes 
has outlined the possibilities of apply- 
ing the electric locomotive with a stor- 
age battery tender to yard service in 
the terminals of steam railroads in 
large cities. He has cited Chicago as 
an example, but points out the princi- 
ples which apply elsewhere also. He 
estimates that in this service the 
energy consumption with battery loco- 
motives would not be substantially dif- 
ferent from that with the contact sys- 
tem. Moreover, the use of the battery 
would permit charging at off-peak 
hours and hence would enable a cen- 
tral station to sell energy to a railroad 
at an advantageous rate. 


consulting engineer, 


The New Industrial Unrest 

By Ray. Stannard Baker. Doubleday, 
Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 231 
pages. 5% x 8 in. 

Mr. Baker is a trained observer. He 
has nothing to present but perspective. 
This he does, in so far as the nature of 
the work will permit, with all the charm 
that has made his writings in other 
fields so popular. The author says that 
it was his effort to present a survey, 
for the general reader, of the present 
industrial crises and the various recon- 
structive experiments now under way 
to meet it. He has succeeded. In con- 
cluding Mr. Baker develops the shop 
council system of settling labor dis- 
putes, the system greatly favored by 
the Industrial Commission,’ before 
which he testified., As has been in- 
dicated, the great value of the work 


lies in the detached portrayal of the 


facts by the observer. 
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Personal 


Mention 


High Honor for Mr. Emmet 


General Electric Engineer Awarded 
Edison Medal by American Insti- — 
tute of Electrical Engineers 


William LeRoy Emmet, consulting 
engineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany, was awarded the Edison Medal 
by the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers on May 21. Mr. 
Emmet has spent most of his profes- 
sional life with the General Electric 
Company and one of its predecessors, 
the Sprague Electric Railway & Motor 
Company. 

He is a graduate of the United States 


Naval Academy, class of ’81, and served. 


as a cadet midshipman until 1883. He 
re-entered the navy as junior lieuten- 
ant in 1898, serving as navigator on 


W. L. R. EMMET 


the U. S. S. Justin during the Spanish- 
American War. He is a direct descend- 
ant of a brother of Robert Emmet, the 
famous Irish patriot. 

Mr. Emmet’s inventions have con- 
tributed much to electric railway de- 
velopments on the power side. His 
most important electrical work has 
been along the line of alternating-cur- 
rent devices, but he is best known for 
his contributions to the development 
of the steam turbine. He designed and 
directed the development of the Curtis 
turbine by the General Electric Com- 
pany, and was instrumental in apply- 
ing the turbine in connection with elec- 
tric motor drive to steamships. 

He is the inventor of séveral types 
of transformers, including a form of 
air-blast type and of several types of 
insulation of alternators. 
mentally investigating the possibili- 
ties of oil switches at Brooklyn and 
Niagara Falls, on the heaviest circuits 
then existing, he designed and used the 
first switches of this type. The var- 
nished cambric cable is also an Emmet 
invention. 


After experi-° 


Mr. Emmet has contributed many 
technical papers of importance to na- 
tional societies. He is a member of 
the Naval Consulting Board of the 
United States. He holds the degree of 
Doctor of Science from ‘Union College. 


Changes in Journal Staff 


The following changes have been 
made in the editorial staff of this 
paper: H. V. Bozell, who joined the 
organization recently as associate edi- 
tor, as was noted in the issue for 
Feb. 7, 1920, has been appointed co- 


editor. Henry H. Norris has been ap- 
pointed managing editor; Harry -L. 
Brown, Western editor, and C. W. 


Squier and C. W. Stocks, associate 
editors. 


J. D. Mortimer Honored by 
Milwaukee Employees 


James D. Mortimer, retiring presi- 
dent of the North American Company, 
which controls the Milwaukee Electric _ 
Railway & Light Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., was the guest of the employees — 
of the latter company at a reception at 
the Public Service Building, Milwaukee, ~ 
on May 138. The reception, which was 
under the auspices of the Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Association of the Mil- 
waukee company, was arranged to af- 
ford the system’s personnel an oppor-- 
tunity to bid Mr. Mortimer good-by. 
During the course of the evening Mr. 
Mortimer was presented with a hand- 
some diamond ring on béhalf of the 
E. M. B. A. 

The reception at the Public Service 
Building was preceded by a dinner at 


the Hotel Pfister tendered President | ; 


Mortimer by the officers and staff of 
the company and the officers and direc- 
tors of the employees’ 
S. B. Way, vice-president and general 
manager of the company, delivered an 
address in which he pointed to the 
growth of the system under Mr. Mor- 
timer’s direction. He stated that in 
the ten-year period in which Mr. Mor- 


.timer has been in charge of the sys- 


tem passenger revenues have increased 
from $4,220,609 to $8,076,724. 


Adrian J. Hughes, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the motive 
power department of the United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company, Baltimore, 
Md. Mr. Hughes has been connected 
with the company since 1914. He was 
graduated from Cornell University in 
1912 with the degree of electrical engi-— 
neer, and shortly thereafter entered 
the employ of the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Mills, Pittsburgh, Pa. Early in 
1914 he resigned to become .connected 
with the United Railways as engineer 
in the lines and cables division. 


association. | 


ra 
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Des Moines Management in New Hands 


F. C. Chambers Made Operating Head of City Lines—W. Clapper to 
Manage Interurban System 


New officers have been elected to take charge of the Des Moines City Railway 


and the Inter Urban Railway, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The changes in the operating 


personnel of the two companies were noted briefly in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


JOURNAL for May 15. 


S. G. Harris of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 


Chicago, succeeds Emil G. Schmidt as president of the city and interurban lines. 
F. C. Chambers, electrical engineer of the two companies, has been made vice- 
president and general manager of the Des Moines City Railway and a vice- 
president of the Inter Urban Railway, while Will Clapper becomes general 
manager and a vice-president of the Inter Urban Railway. E. B. Bieghler 


has been appointed assistant treasurer of both companies. 


made superintendent of transportation. 


C. CHAMBERS, now vice-presi- 
F dent and general manager of the 

«Des Moines City Railway and a 
vice-president of the Inter Urban Rail- 
way, has been connected with the Des 
Moines traction system for the past 
seven years. He joined the city lines 
as electrical and mechanical engineer in 
1918. In April, 1918, he took charge 
of power generation and distribution 
for both the city and the interurban 
lines. Later he was placed in charge 


F. C. CHAMBERS 


of rolling stock. For several years he 
has had charge of substation equipment. 

Mr. Chambers entered the traction 
field in 1896, in power house work for 
the Adrian Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, Adrian, Mich. In 1901 he went 
to Rome, N. Y., as chief engineer for 
the Rome Gas & Electric Company. He 
left Rome in 1905 to become electrical 
engineer for the East St. Louis & 
Suburban Railway. From 1908 to 1911 
Mr. Chambers was superintendent of 
power for the Springfield (Ill.) Con- 
solidated Railway. In 1911 Mr. Cham- 
bers went to Chicago, where he became 
superintendent for the County Trac- 
tion Company, now known as the Chi- 
cago & West Towns Railway. He re- 
mained with the company until 1913, 
when he went to Des Moines. 

Will Clapper, who becomes vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Inter Urban Railway, was formerly 
traffic manager of that system. Mr. 
Clapper was born in Iowa. He entered 
the railroad business as chief clerk to 
the commercial agent of the Missouri 
& St. Louis Railroad in Minneapolis in 
June, 1899. In January, 1900, he went 
: 


E. W. Miller is 


to Des Moines as chief clerk to the 
division freight agent of the Wabash 
Railway. He was subsequently pro- 
moted to traveling freight agent, to 
commercial agent, and still later to di- 
vision freight and passenger agent. He 
continued in the employ of the Wabash 
Railway as the Iowa representative 
until March, 1915, when he took up his 
work as traffic manager of the Inter 
Urban Railway. 


E. W. Miller, promoted to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the city lines, has been with the 
company for about ten years. Three 
years ago he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of transportation, and 
on May 1 of this year was appointed 
superintendent to succeed L. L. Sloss, 


' resigned. Prior to his connection with 


the electric railway industry, Mr. Mil- 
ler served the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad at Quincy and various 
other points in Illinois for about four 
years, finally being transferred to Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he shortly after- 
ward became connected with the Des 
Moines City Railway. 


Herbert F. Rech has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer of the Detroit 
power stations of the Detroit (Mich.) 
United Railway. Mr. Rech will have 
particular charge of combustion work. 


R. V. Miller, general superintendent 
of the Oklahoma Union Railway, Tulsa, 
Okla., has been appointed general 
manager of the company, and will have 
general charge of the operation of the 
system. The position of general super- 
intendent has been abolished. 

Edward J. Peartree has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Tren- 
ton & Mercer County Traction Corpora- 
tion, Trenton, N. J., to succeed the late 
Peter E. Hurley. Since the death of Mr. 
Hurley in June, 1918, Mr. Peartree has 
been acting general manager of the 
company. 

Walter R. Moynihan has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the 
United Railways, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Moynihan was formerly in the employ 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad, for 
which he had charge of land and tax 
matters in the legal department, with 
headquarters in Boston. 

R. C. Brooks, manager of the elec- 
tric light and power properties of Stone 
& Webster at Pawtucket, R. I., has 
been appointed manager of the Sa- 


vannah (Ga.) Electric Company. Mr. 
Brooks succeeds R. G. Carroll, who has 
been made manager of the Galveston 
(Tex.) Electric Company. Before 
going to Pawtucket three years ago, 
Mr. Brooks was manager of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Electric Company and, still 
earlier, manager of the Austin (Tex.) 
Light & Power Company. 


R. G. Carroll, manager of the Sa- 
vannah (Ga.) Electric Company, has 
been appointed manager of the Galves- 
ten. (Tex.) Electric Company to suc- 
ceed W. E. Wood, recently made man- 
ager of the Houston (Tex.) Electric 
Company. Mr. Carroll has been con- 
nected with Stone & Webster properties 
for a number of years, serving succes- 
sively as assistant treasurer of the 
Pensacola ‘Traction Company, assistant 
treasurer of the Northern Texas Trac- 
tion Company and acting manager of 
the Beaumont and Port Arthur traction 
and lighting systems. He was subse- 
quently transferred to Key West, Fla., 
as acting manager of the Key West 
Electric Company. Two years ago he 
was appointed manager of the Stone & 


W. CLAPPER 


Webster properties. in Savannah, re- 
Set \ . . . 
maining until his recent promotion. 


Charles F. Lederer, until recently 
superintendent of way of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has become associated 
with the rail welding department of the 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Lederer entered the 
track department of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company in 
April, 1908, and was soon promoted to 
construction gang foreman. Later he 
was appointed division roadmaster and 
in 1912 became city roadmaster. In May, 
1919, he rose to assistant superintend- 
ent, and in September, 1919, became su- 
perintendent of way, which position he 
held until his recent resignation from 
that company. In the above-mentioned 
capacities Mr. Lederer obtained much 
practical experience in rail welding and 
in the construction of welded special 
work as well as in making repairs to 
broken frogs, switches and mates. In 
fact, Mr. Lederer, so far as is known, 
is believed to have made, in April, 1915, 
the first thermit-welded frog. 


Manufactures and the Markets. 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE MANUFACTURER, 
SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT j 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


— 


Armature and Field Coils 


Hard Winter Responsible for Heavy 
Demand—Labor Troubles Hold Up 
Deliveries 


Volume of sales of armature and field 
coils and supplies has been very large 
during the past winter. Manufac- 
turers have had much trouble in keep- 
ing up production on coils." The past 
winter has been one of the hardest ex- 
perienced by railway men for many 
years. Many burnouts occurred and 
manufacturers have been so swamped 
that in at least two instances they have 
not caught up, yet with the rush of 
orders resulting from the bad weather. 
Labor trouble in the Naugatuck Valley 
has held up copper strip and the rail- 
road tie-up has further lengthened de- 
liveries, which are now thirty to sixty 
days on coils. Z 

A great number of companies called 
in many motor equipments after the 
heavy snowstorm of February and 
found it necessary to replace many 
coils. The armatures were tested, shel- 
lacked and baked and coils renewed 
wherever necessary. 

One large railway which previous to 
the storm had received a large con- 
signment of new motors from a manu- 
facturer called in the entire number 
after the heavy snow and had them all 
inspected and baked. 


Cotton Sheeting Shortage 
Hurts Tape Makers 


Deliveries Excellent Considering Trans- 
portation Difficulties—Prices - Firm 
and Further Rise Is Possible 


Manufacturers of friction tape, like 
other producers of electrical material, 
are making an uphill fight to fill orders. 
Purchases for electrical uses are heavy, 
one leading manufacturer having done 
more than 40 per cent more tape busi- 
ness so far this year than for the first 
quarter of 1919. Raw material short- 
age presses harder than labor condi- 
tions. For some time cotton sheeting, 
the chief material used in tape produc- 
tion, has been very scarce and high 
priced to boot. Before the war this 
material sold around 5 or 6 cents per 
yard and could be had in ample quan- 
tities. Today 30 cents per yard must 
be paid, or about $1.08 per pound, and 
as this material is uncertain in regard 
to future supply in the quantities 


needed for satisfactory deliveries, it is: 


entirely within the bounds of reason 
that a further price advance may be 
forced in the not distant future. 
Electric railways are buying tape at 
about the same rate as last year. 


Ninety-nine per cent of the roads pur- 
chase black tape of a few widths, the 
2 and { inch sizes being most common. 
The grades vary considerably with dif- 
ferent manufacturers and with different 
railway specifications, Present prices 
range in general from about 58 to 70 
cents per pound, depending upon quan- 
tity and quality.. In urgent cases ship- 
ments can be made from jobbers’ stocks 
practically on receipt-of order, and some 
manufacturing plants can fill such 
orders within three or four “days. By 
and large, however, four or five weeks 
represents manufacturing delivery for 


é 


new orders placed direct, one of the 
larger plants being at this time just 
about a month and a half behind on its 
orders. Not long since this factory had 
seventy carloads of finished material in 
its works awaiting shipment, but condi- 
tions have improved materially, so that 
today carload shipments are going for- 
ward pretty well in comparison with 
the late period of extreme congestion. 
Of course, jobbers located near the fac- 
tories, especially in New England, have 
had the benefit of freight embargoes 


‘and have taken the opportunity to fill 


up their stocks. 


Sales of Rail and Track Supplies Increase 


Heavy Demand for T-Rails—Special Work Sales Improving—Girder 
Rails Fairly Active—Labor Shortage Affects Relaying 


Sales of track supplies, including 
rails, special work and miscellaneous 
accessories are improving. With one 
exception, manufacturers report sales 
to date this year considerably ahead of 
the corresponding period last year and 
even better than sales of last fall. 

One manufacturer is quoting four to 
six weeks delivery on turnouts, cross- 
ings, mates and small pieces, while a 
month to six weeks longer is required 
for the heavy, complicated, special work 
pieces. This company will accept a 
limited amount of tonnage in the 
standard sections for third and fourth 


‘quarter delivery. 


Another manufacturer of special work 
is making deliveries of from two to 
three weeks on the smaller pieces of 
special work and from two to three 
months on the heavy types of cross- 
ings. Considerable difficulty has been 
encountered in making delivery on 
mates, etc., as manufacturers have been 
unable to get supplies of rail sections 
from which they are made on account 
of the railroad tie-up. From one 
source special work sales are reported 
as greatly improved over the years 
1917 and 1918, but not quite up to the 
mark of a normal pre-war year. It 
is agreed that the present demand is 
largely because of deferred mainte- 
nance requirements. However, no de- 
crease in sales is expected, as represen- 
tatives who have been scouring the 
East, Central and Middle West sec- 
tions generally advise that the electric 
railways, including both city and in- 
terurban lines, are from one to two 
years behind schedule on track work. 
This work must necessarily be de- 
layed further for the reason that track 
labor is scarce, maintenance-of-way de- 
partments in most instances having 
only about 50 to 60 per cent of the 


usual number of laborers. Rail deliver- 
ies will also hold up a considerable 
amount of work, as shipments normally 
scheduled to go forward during the 
fall months may not be delivered until 
midwinter. 

Considerable welding and patching 
up is being done by the railways in 
order to delay purchasing, 
enormous amount of deferred mainte- 
nance, covering a period of from four 
to five years, has finally forced a buy- 


ing movement that is considered quite | 


satisfactory. ° 

The Bethlehem Steel Company has 
produced a chart of percentages of 
special work prices from the year 1912 
up to date, based upon the average 
price of all orders received by the com- 
pany in this line during the year 1919. 

With 100 per cent given as the 1919 
price, the percentage effective from 
1912 to July, 1915, was 55; for 1916, 51 
per cent; for 1917, 68 per cent; for 
1918, 120 per cent, and for the first 
four months of 1920, 95 per cent. In- 
quiries for bolts, spikes and nuts, fish 
plates, etc., have been active, but the 
majority of producers are sold so far 
ahead that delivery rather than price 
is the deciding factor. 


American Construction Materials 
Needed by Brazil 

Brazil offers a market/for all kinds 

of construction materials and machin- 


ery, not only in the immediate future ~ 


but for an indefinite time to come, ac- 
cording to Trade Commissioner W. W. 
Ewing, whose report on that country 
has just been issued by the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 


partment of Commerce. © 
Mr. Ewing recently returned to the 


but the | 


t 


- 


- materials. 
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United States after a tour of investi- 
gation covering all the South American 
republics. He is convinced that Brazil, 
by reason of its vast undeveloped ter- 
ritory and its immense resources, is 
rapidly increasing in importance as an 
export field. 

Some of the goods that it will most 
urgently need in the next few years are 
coal, iron, steel and, most manufactured 
Railway materials of all 
kinds are included. 

Contracts received recently by both 
the General Electric Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company for electric locomotives 
and equipment for the Paulista Railway 
electrification bear out this statement 
in regard to railway supplies. 

In at least two other instances re- 
ports are being prepared by consulting 
engineers for the installations of rail- 
way and other electrical equipment 
which may be undertaken this year. 


New Air Brake Company 


Organized to Manufacture Brake with 
Uniform Cylinder Pressure 


The Automatic Straight Air Brake 
Company has been acquired by Kidder, 


“Peabody & Company, John F. Alvord 


and George W. Goethals and under their 
direction will commence the manufac- 
ture and sale of a new air brake. The 
construction of the new brake, it is as- 
serted, is such that it will give uniform 
brake cylinder pressure and uniform 
brake resistance simultaneously on all 
cars in the train, both standard passen- 
ger trains and the modern long freight 
train. At the same time, the company 
states, there can be no undesired emer- 
gency application of the brakes nor fail- 
ure to release the brakes when desired. 

New directors elected to the board of 
the Automatic Straight Air Brake Com- 
pany are John F. Alvord, who has also 
been elected president of the company; 
William L. Benedict, of Kidder, Peabody 
& Company; Robert E. Graham, of 
George W. Goethals & Company, Inc.; 
Edward D. Kenna, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, and Robert Winsor, of 
Kidder, Peabody & Company. Other 
directors are Carl R. Ganter, of Shat- 
tuck, Glenn, Huse & Ganter; Harry I. 
Miller, who has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent; James D. Mortimer, president of 
the North American Company; Morgan 
J. O’Brien, of O’Brien, Boardman, Par- 
ker & Fox, and Harry B. Hunt, of the 
American Locomotive Company, also a 
vice-president of the new company, and 
A. M. McCrea, Union Spring Company. 

The company has leased a plant in 
New York City at Twenty-fifth Street 
and Eleventh Avenue for manufactur- 
ing purposes. It is also operating a 
testing plant at 183 Greenwich Street, 
New York City. 

For the present, it is the intention of 
the company to concentrate its efforts 
‘in the steam railway field, although the 
manufacture of air brakes for electric 
railways will be taken up later. 


{ 


‘Trolley wheels or shoes 


Rolling Stock 


Beaver Valley Traction Company, 
New Brighton, Pa., has placed an order 
for five safety cars with the Osgood- 
Bradley Car Company. 


Columbus (Ga.) Railroad, noted in 
the Feb, 21 issue of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL as having placed 
an order for nine safety cars, has 
specified the following details on this 
equipment: 


Builders eG. Brill Co, 


IDET OXS) ear) Ce .Birney safety 
RROTAVTCADACIEY: |.) . 5 syed aredteteiie foteters ballasts 

Tenet Everall. ...). sie wpteasi ones 28 ft. 3 in. 
POUR, WHIGCLD ASE, |: alssvonste lates nein aleress,< Sat. 
Rail to trolley base ........... 12 ft. 6 in. 
UES ONGEA AIL: Vahey person saeieie ‘fit: 
USOC era aialatels _« «10 « salstatetatearenyerorye Semi-steel 
PACOTIOM HM CEIT -...;.\c svetatenere's Mahogany, light 
ERAeNn Geen cee eee |... \a ‘sic Sepa Pape m ae arate ene ia ase Arch 
PASI T: IPAASESY Ope ore sis ve lee Safety Car Devices Co 
APN ATURE MDCALINE S Usapaae tee siries @ ee de 6 Ball 
Ast @mymGieamme COT 2 -.' 5 tradepalalioie sanestce overs: an 3% in. 
Car arena poy SCCM |, csietewsiomersus,«.- Loss, < Faraday 
CALM CPIM 'S -, «_cievehommtchaiaiers fay wie che Bronze 


Conduits and junction boxes, 
National code 


MGMT OM stein) +. sero aeeatete K-63, double end 
CCOMPPSSsOT ca... 'e)s ale eaueralh e's West D H 16 
Curtain fixtures, 


For side windows and vestibule 
Ma teraab wishes... / Fabrikoid or Pantasote 
DESIGNATION “SIENS 2 ha aictsre sci ewe es Hunier 
Door operating mechanism, 
Safety Car Service Co. 
IATA e WOES, S2c,c's . esieidisncllys Center platform 
Wheelguards ...... Six bar, H B, lifeguard 
Gears, and Pinions \ scien e.. s Pressed steel 
Governor hand brakes, 
West S 6 A Norway iron 
Heater equipment, not specified 


Plea@le nites cee. + Golden Glow, S. M-95 
SROM ON MIMY shall whet s)or slo. 5. s tal ateeta 2-West, 506-AM-2 
Paint or varnish. ..jaesees. Light mahogany 
Registers ....... Stone & Webster standard 
SANGSLS! Ny cle ce ajar» Air, furnished by builder 


Sash fixtures, not specified 
Seats, Heywood Bros., 
57-SF steel mahogany 

Seating material, 

Rattan, 16 in, x 382. in. cushions 
Slack adjuster, not specified 
SHGDIECEO AOS! (oa. detain aiekatlon’s fe lesa 4 ins x 10. in. 
Trolley catchers or retrievers Ideal 
Trolley base ...... ein. xe he Ane se 6 in: 


EE TG URS eiiee ac asin! ‘aaanp io) atotaina alloy a) x coltata Brill 29-H-1 
REMC UALOLS” 6 a. le mista 3 Cage Utility standard 
Wheels ..... Southern Wheel Co., standard 


Boston Specifies Details 
for 170 Cars 


The Boston Elevated Railway, noted 
in the March 20 issue of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL as being in the 
market for seventy-five center-entrance 
motor cars, in addition to thirty center- 
entrance motor cars and sixty-five all- 
steel elevated cars previously an- 


nounced as having been purchased, has 


specified the following details on this 
equipment: 


INSU eh eVo) COME SA A) OCR Ie veee care tkd ect a4 65 

TORTO OL OTR seis «ne cts April 12, 1920 
Car builder....Pressed Steel rape Company 
TASTE) Oyen olan ts ewe siss ketone’ oe Elevated 
Seating capacity. Fite Mees aha ate 44 
Weight of car badvees. bee ead 750 Ib. 
Weight of trucks, motor........ 10,130 lb. 
Weight of trucks, trailer.......... 3,680 lb. 
Weight of equipment............ 20,955 1b. 
OER VICI Gh s.s cvePeienniee ss a a's cree ae 71,615 Ib. 
Bolsterrcenterss <n. he a> 32 ft. 3% in, 
Length, over all........ ae sec ier 46 ft. a3 in. 
TPYUCK TWHECIDATO Facies cee ba ja pedne es 6 ft. 
Ween, Over BI) enue ke 2000s 8 ft. 9 in. 
Height, rail to top of roof...... 12 ft. 6% in. 
ROCs <4 anv ate etna IEEE” bo lok <a cy o's he All Steel 
Toverior. PYM... .-. sins. % Bronze and enamel 
A OUI Soc s cremate chy gist sha es Agasote 
EROYIS UY sien o fehl a Str RES i < ces ada b/s 2 Monitor 
Air brakes. BSA cp 2 Ce Westinghouse 
RE tit etre! aise: 675. fed = 4% x 8 Journal 
A Byuheet 2) Gly AiO g are cee ey CPP Ra Anti-climber 


Car door signals......National Pneumatic 
Car trimmings .Pressed Steel Car Company 
WOATUIOS eis cantite sae Stucke side bearings 

Center plate, steel casting 


Conduits and junction boxes......... West. 
(Giopela silles Src Bis 2 ect cierto West. A. L. F. M. 
POU PLEL Spee sede eos tine ecb eal ele le Tomlinson 
@uetenin RM GURES Si hceuens aakelds Curtain Supply 


Curtain material....Double face Pantasote 
Door operating mechanism............... 
National Pneumatic 

Gears and PibiONS. o.. <6 6s G. EB, and West. 
LATICO RAC Sy wleee haven ianclane soe 3 Vertical wheel 
Consclidated Car Heating Company 

LES UCTS MOC TSTO LL Grdvouets wietehtuens Ae sis felled tipi so) ius 


SOUP ORO S arteries aera aw aaewene aha iets Symington 
Motors..2 motors, G. E. 259, and West. 301 
RTL Se eristaies pal Pocanaienele a <<i's bas) @ Inside hung 
Paint, avarnishiicc. 3. Chicago Varnish Co. 
eA LEXUS fear titiec sataayece Sito Forsythe 


Sede ais Slottions SSE A ..., Longitudinal 
Seating material.......... Not yet decided 
SPM Sal eta aes ilece aude 2 Open hearth steel 
Step treads Set Bor gicede Ta ae M. I. thresholds 
Trofley SHOES. bs ee ele eee B..B. Ry. Co. 
ETO GSS INS ahers athe: hci Standard Motor Co., C-60 
\iievey BUS RiCes os laa Us a a ee een .. Perry 
Wheels (type and size)..... Trailer 3K, ou 

Motor 3K., 34 


The order for seventy-five center- 
entrance cars was placed with the G. C. 
Kuhlman Car Company, the Laconia 
Car Company having received the first 
order for thirty cars of the center- 
entrance type. 


ENMU oat CESS ARM SSS Sesg 6 Poo COBEN ATS oy Peet a ePIC en 105 
Date: ‘OL Ordetiacs aie. seisse.< ieee April 24, 1920 
Delivery. ......)< To begin during Aug., 1920 
Car builder. ..... Laconia Car Company, 30 
Car builder...G. C. Kuhiman Car Co., 75 


WSU Grea otereuaterex coe b acete Center entrance, motor 
WOALING MCA DAC YM gigas vi ojdintlaw as Siete aise sts OO 
Welsh’ Of "Car DOGY wise snes es 00 2 

Total weight : 
Bolster centers, length.. 
en eSth Over vay oe 0s walalsinte 
Truck wheelbase: 0.0. 00s). eben. 
Nicely, OM OES AUT wie oo yal chains eee ale 9 


EV OVERS seer seanciatacwte nc stars. oetsecowene: are i 
RE TOYC Ai Pan MNRAS Cia KCNCID pace ceo bor le te Cece ie Semi- steel 
TABELTOT GEL scerevers so. +1 6 Cherry finish-bronze 
Headlining lower deck.......... # Agasote 
Headlinine= upper eek). ses «cis ces. tus None 
TRO Oda ia sea gisraysateay geo oh wha sal cS ad a filo ede Monitor 
Air brakes....West. St. with Emer. feature 
Armature bearings Bie Stating ce Hien ty BOD Plain 
Bod eRe CO er Cambria steel 3% x 7 journal 
ti pens fac. pa eran Es Rico anti-climbers 
Car signal system........ Consolidated Car 
Heating Co., National Pneumatic Co. 
Car trimmings)...).)..... Aero metal and bronze 
Bearings....Stucki side bearing M. I. plates 
CODCEOT T ae tiie sabettoisia aie tera searecere per G: E., K 35 
Couplers |sc.eeee. Tomlinson type A, form 8 
Curtain fixtures..Curtain Supply 48 and 63 
SULLA MIACETIAE ian) sidhete aie aetaiore rs Pantasote 
Wesionation Signs. 62 Fels. see Hunter, end 


Keystone, side 


Door mechanism ...... National Pneumatic 


Fare boxes..... International motor driven 
Fenders or wheelguards..... Not yet placed 
Gears ag pinlons jc... ya's ahcav ie wise ele = G. E. 


Hand brakes 
PLC ACE JOGUIDINEIG.\asehee die eee ahetoe vidoes eels 
Consolidated Car Heating Co, 

LORE eos. 5 aboot forack es Not yet placed 
Journal boxes....Taylor Electric Truck Co. 
itehitnin S| VATIONS: toa, arias sa setesie la casshe locos 
: G. E. type M, form D.3 


DVLOUORS ia crak fray tiave nos 4 G. BE. 247, inside lining 
Paint, varnish or enamel....Not yet placed 
Registers ....... piaieherend ereantstete International 
PUERCO he Ker octal tel wc eee Rin Are By Ohio Brass 
SHORES) vonvial ers. Heywood & Wakefield—30 cars 
SSEUST e Gichher ae Ap deepen ehh J. G. Brill—75 cars 
Seating material... oda wiles » Wood slat 
DIAC Sena IUSEOG Ls cchevelint erecta treme Gould 
SD LUTE S pray slecraucneleveceus Taylor Elec. Truck Co. 

SEGDRUPOAGS cate ickPitt acetate a nei Universal 
PEOUGY: CATCHOTS «o/s 015 su aie sere Q, P. catcher 
Trolleys wheelss. jc vivisew « Lidiatls Mac Bo Bo Ry:? 
BOTIC estat. rerece ls ea Taylor Electric Truck Co. 

WENEMGBORS hoo ss Aus ciacattas 4s Moe eho lo sinh ais Perry 
MER COURSE ciate serene aye ale aut 26 in. rolled steel 


Recent Incorporations 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal.—The Pacific Electric Railway pro- 
poses to build a line in Long Beach from 
the harbor district to Dominguez Junc- 
tion. Provision has been made to con- 
nect with the Daisy Avenue line at 
State Street. 
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Franchises 


Indiana Service Corporation, Fort, 
Wayne, Ind.—The board of public works 
of Fort Wayne has signed franchises 
giving the Indiana Service Corporation 
_ authority to lay double tracks on Clin- 
ton Street, from Main Street to Lewis 
Street; on Creighton Avenue, from Cal- 
houn Street to Fairfield Avenue, and on 
Wells Street from the St. Mary’s River 
bridge to Fairmount Place. In addi- 
tion to this some improvements will be 
made to the Calhoun Street Iine. 


Track and Roadway 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The California 
Railroad Commission will hold a hear- 
ing on June 15 in Los Angeles for the 
purpose of selecting a site for the pro- 
posed union railway terminal in that 
city. As a part of the terminal develop- 
‘ment the Pacific Electric Railway pro- 
poses to extend its elevated tracks from 
Sixth and Main Streets to the Brook- 
lyn Avenue bridge. 


Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.—Plans are under way for 
extending the Huéman Street line of 
this company west through the north- 
western part of the Fort Wayne west 
of St. Mary’s Avenue and north of the 
Nickel Plate tracks. This section of 
the city has built up very rapidly within 
the past few years and is in bad need of 
car service. 


Southern Public Utilities Company, 
Charlotte, N. C—The Southern Public 
Utilities Company is double-tracking 
its Myers Park line in Charlotte. 


Toronto, Ont.—The City Council of 
Toronto has authorized the city treas- 
urer to deposit with the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario deben- 
tures amounting to $4,328,665 in con- 
nection with the construction of the pro- 
posed hydro-radial between Toronto and 
Bowmanville. 


Portland, Ore—The Commission of 
Public Docks of Portland, has an- 
neunced its intention of building an 
extension of the St. Johns Street line 
of the Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Company to connect with munic- 
ipal terminal No. 4. C. B. Moores, 
chairman of the commission, and G. B. 
Hegardt, chief engineer and secretary, 
have been authorized to enter into an 
agreement for this purpose with the 
railway company. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Mayor Moore and 
William S. Twining, director of the De- 
partment of City Transit, have award- 
ed contracts aggregating $410,732 for 
work on the Frankford elevated line. 
The awards are as follows: Steel su- 
perstructure on Front Street near Arch 
and Frankford Avenue between Dyre 
and Bridge Streets to the Phoenix 
Bridge Company, for $272,436. ‘Col- 
umn foundations for the superstructure 
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to Brown-King Construction Company 
for $37,299. Passenger station at Ken- 
sington Avenue and Tioga Street, 
Standard Construction Company for 
$100,790. 


| Professional Note 


Edward H. Rockwell and Frank C. 
Doble announce the establishment of 
the engineering firm of Rockwell & 
Doble, with offices at 40 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. The firm, will handle a 
general engineering and construction 
business. Mr. Rockwell is a civil en- 
gineer, and is head of that department 
at Tufts College. He is a graduate of 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute and 
has had a wide experience, including 
work for industrial clients, bridge build- 
ers, consultation service and special 
work for the United States government. 
Dr. Doble is a graduate in electrical en- 
gineering from Tufts College, class of 
1911. His experience includes service 
in the electrified zone of the New York 
Central lines in the transmission de- 
partment, in street-railway work and 
in a consulting capacity for several 
years. ; 


The Delta-Star Electric Company’s 
New York office was removed from 100 
Broadway to 25 Broad Street on May 6. 


Ralph D. Mershon, consulting and 
electrical engineer, has removed his of- 
fices to 143 Liberty Street, New York 
City. 

Los Angeles Railway Corporation, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has purchased 575 


registering fare boxes from the John- | 


son Fare Box Company, Chicago. 


Electrical Securities Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., announces the removal of 
its offices from 71 Broadway to 165 
Broadway, New York City. 


The Collyer Insulated Wire Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I., has awarded contract 
for two additions, one 25 ft. x 75 ft. 
and the other 20 ft. x 32 ft., to its plant. 


Locke Insulator Company, Baltimore, 
Md., has awarded a contract for the 
construction of three buildings at Light 
and Cromwell Streets, which will be 
used for the manufacture of insulators 
and bushings. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., 
will erect a large building which will 


enable the company to doube the ca-. 


pacity of its abrasive storage and mill- 
ing department. 


Transportation Engineering Corpor- 
ation, Chicago, Ill., has moved from its 
former quarters in the Manhattan 
Building to new quarters in the Trans- 
portation Building. ; 


Western Electric Company, New 
York, N. Y., has let a contract for the 
construction of a ten-story, reinforced 
concrete and steel building at Green- 
wich and Clarkson Streets to be built 
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by the Turner Construction Company. 
The cost is estimated at $2,500.000. 


Safety Electric Products Corporation, 
Ios Angeles, Cal., recently incorpor- 
ated, is manufacturing switches, metal 
boxes, etc. Frank H. Trimble, for- 
merly connected with the F. H. Trim- 
ble Manufacturing Company, now out of 
existence, is interested in the company. 


Herman H. Sticht & Company, New 
York, N. Y., announces that it has 
added a carbon-brush department to 
its business and is acting as Eastern 
agent for the Boxill Bruell Carbon 
Brush _Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The latter’ company does not manu- 
facture a universal brush but rather 
a series to suit conditions. 


New Advertising Literature 


Appleton Electric Company Chicago, 
Ill.: Bulletin No. 18 giving a complete 
list of its “Pagrip” metal moldings and 
fittings. 

Griscom-Russell. Company, 90 West 
Street, New York, N. Y.: Bulletin No. 
902, describing fits. multiwhirl cooler 
for lubricating oils. 

Sullivan Machinery Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill.: Bulletin 75T on its class 
WK-31 gasoline-engine driven portable 
air compressor. 

Trumbull-Vanderpoel Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Bantam, Conn.: A 
128 page catalog, No. 2, giving price list 
and other data on electrical supplies 
manufactured by the company. 


R. Thomas & Sons Company, East 
Liverpool, Ohio., Catalog No. 19, giving 
descriptions and illustrations of its 
transmission-line insulators and other 
insulating devices and material. 

Belden Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Catalog No. 8, with new dis- 
count sheets, covering rubber covered 
wire, switchboard cables, tips, term- 
inals, tapes, insulating materials and 
many other products. 

Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Com- 
pany, Contour Falls, N. Y.: Booklet, 
“A Hoist Below the Hook,” showing 


different rigs to be used with electric 


hoists in moving heavy cases, motors, 
heavy gears and other equipment. 


The Continental Fiber Company, New- 
ark, Del: An eighty-eight-page book- 
let entitled “Insulation,” in which it 
describes the various products manu- 
factured by the company, including 
vulcanized fiber, “conite,” “bakelite- 
dilecto,” ete. 


Iron Age Publishing Company, New 
York, N. Y.: A 1216-page 9 x 12 in., 
Catalogue of American Exports, con- 
taining catalogs of leading American 
manufacturers of engineering, railway, 
foundry and electric equipment and 
supplies, iron and steel, machinery and 
tools, hardware and cutlery. It is writ- 
ten in five languages, English,. Spanish, 
French, Portuguese and Russian. Metric 
equivalents are used throughout, and 
data and other information are 4n- 
cluded which will make it useful to the 
technical as well as other buyers. 
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Profitable Operation 


The Birney Safety Car is a profitable 
investment, as demonstrated on the 
lines of the Morris County Traction 
Company, Morristown, N. J. This 
company’s records for the month of 
April show that on two branches, 
where service was increased 100 per 
cent and 60 per cent with Birney 
Safety Cars, the revenue increased 55 
per cent, mileage 80 per cent, car hours 
56 per cent and operating costs de- 
creased 4() per cent, which is in excess 
of the railway’s estimate at the time the 
installation was considered. 

The appearance of Safety Cars on another sec- 
tion of their lines caused the jitneys to cease 


operation, with the result that 37,595 additional 
passengers were carried on that line. 
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The railway company reports they expect to 
show further gains during May, when their 
cars are all in operation. 
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THE J.G. BRILL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMERICAN Car Co. — G.C.KUHLMAN CaR Co. — Wason MANFCG Co 
sT LOUIS MO. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 
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